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CLARENDON PRESS ~NEW ‘LIST. 


Just published, Volume III., 8vo, cloth, 16s., with Four Collotypes and a Lithograph. 


STUDIA BIBLICA ET ECCLESIASTICA: Essa ays Chiefly 


in Biblical and Patristic Criticism. By Members of the University of Oxford. This 
—Ad. Neubauer, M.A., Charles Gore, 


volume contains contributions 5 4 ~ Wook, BD, f “ys he 
ckham, M.A., W. Sanday, 


M.A., G. H. Gwilliam, Fh F. 
M.A., * and C. H. Turner, M.A. 
Already published :—Vol. L, 10x. 6d. ; Vol. IT., 12s. 6d. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, with numerous Diagrams 


AN INTRODUCTION to the MATHEMATICAL * THEORY 
of ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By W. T. A. EMTAGE, M.A., Pembroke 
College, Examiner in the School of Natural Science, Oxford. 





Just ip E ished NGLI! 0, bevelled boands, 8s. 6d 


SYNOPSIS of O GLISH PHONOLOGY. By A 
MAYHEW, M.A., Joint ate of “‘ A Concise Dictionary of Middle Englis' 

This work is an attempt to give a systematic account of the correspondences of the West 
Saxon vowels and consonants—in the first place, with primitive Germanic and pre-Germanic 
sounds ; secondly, with the sounds in the principal Old English dialects ; and thirdly (in Part 
IL.), with the sounds in Modern English. With the help of the tables set forth in Part II. the 
student will be enabled in some typical instances to trace thc Modern English form of a word 
through the Old English form, = the Primitive Germanic type, back to the type assumed 
to have existed in the ‘‘ Ursprache” called in this work “‘ Indogermanic.”’ 








Just published, crown 8vo, cloth boards, Vol 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY ‘of ENGLAN D in its 
—_ and Development. By the Right Rev. WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., Hon. LL.D., 
Bishop of Oxford, and Honorary Student of Christ Church. Fifth Edition. 

Just ror th, Second Edition, demy 81 8vo, cloth, 1 


A GRAMMAR of the HOMERIC DIALECT. By D. B. 
MONRO, M.A., Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. 
‘A work which will do very great service to scholarship, and for which all students of 
Homer, Greek, and grammar owe the author their cordial thanks.””—Saturday Review. 
“*Far more than any other work we know, it places the English study of Homer on a 
scientifi cbasis.”’— G wardian. 


DR. BUCHHEIM’S SERIES OF GERMAN CLASSICS, Vol. VIII. 
Just published, Second Edition, Revised, extra feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


HEINE’S HARZREISE. Edited, with Notes and 2 
Biographical Sketch of the Author, &c. By C. A. *RUCHHEIM, Phil. Doc., 
Professor of German Language and Literature in King’s College, London, emis 
Examiner in German to the University of London, &c. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
NEW VOLUME. 
tra feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 3s 
SCOTT'S LADY ‘of the LAKE. Edited, with Preface 
and Notes, by W. MINTO, M.A., Professor of Logic and English Literature in the 
: a. niversity of Aberdeen. With a Map of Scott’s Lake District. 
he best edition of the poem for educational purposes that has yet appeared.”"— Scotsman, 


NEW EDITION. 
Just TSIO} Sixth Edition, Revised, extra feap. Svo, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. 

THE ISION of WILLIAM concerning PIERS the 
PLOWMAN. WILIIAM LANGLAND (or LANGLEY). Edited by the Rev. 
WALTER W. Sh EAT, LittD., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in 
the University of Cambridge. 





Just published, Second Edition, Revised at ery extra feap. Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 


RST MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. Extracts from the 
Ancren Riwle and Ormulum. With Grammar, Notes, and Glossary by HENRY 
SWEET, M.A., Ph.D., LL.,D., formerly President of the Philological Society, Editor of 
“ Alfred’s Version of the Cura Pastoralis, ” Author of ** An Anglo-Saxon Reader, i 
History of English Sounds,” “ A Handbook of Phonetics,” &e. 





rown Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d., with Diagrams. 


CHEMISTRY in ‘SPACE. From Prof. J. H. Van’t Hoff’s 


“ Dix Années dans l’Histoire d’une Théorie.” Translated and Edited by J. E. MARSH, 
B.A., Demonstrator in Organic Chemistry at the University Laboratory, Oxford. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, with Coloured Maps, £2 Qs. the 2 Vols. 


A HISTORY of SICILY from the EARLIEST TIMES. By 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor uf Modern History, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Honorary Fellow of Trinity ‘ollege ; Author of “* A History of 
the Norman Conquest,” &c. 


VOLUME I. 
THE NATIVE NATIONS: the PHOENICIAN and GREEK 
SETTLEMENTS. eisaes 


FROM the BEGINNING of GREEK SETTLEMENT to the 
BEGINNING of ATHENIAN INTERVENTIO 
Other Volumes are in 2 lll 
** A book which should be read by every intelligent person.” — Guardian. 


FULL CLARE. NDON PRESS Cc. ATAL OGUES PUST FREE. 


HENRY FROWDE, ‘CLARENDON Press WAREHOUSE, 
AMEN Conver, E.C. 


Lonvon : 





MR. MURRAY'S HAN DBOOKS. 


FOREIGN. 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM. Map. 6s. 
THE RHINE and NORTH GERMANY. Map and Plans. 10s. 
SOUTH GERMANY. Mapsand Plans. 12s. (1890.) 


SWITZERLAND. Savoy and Piedmont, The Italian Lakes, 
Dauphine, &c. Mapsand Plans In Two Parts. 


FRANCE, Part I. Normandy, Brittany, Touraine, Limousin, The 


mees, &c. Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. (1890.) 


FRANCE, - Part II. Central France, she French Alps, Alsace, 


Lorraine, &c. Mapsand Plans. 7s. 6d. (1890 


THE RIVIERA. Maps and Plans. 5s. 
PARIS and its ENVIRONS. Maps and Plans. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
THE MEDITERRANEAN. Maps and Plans. 21s, (1890.) 


ALGERIA and TUNIS. Maps and Plans. | 12s. 
SPAIN. Mapsand Plans. 20s. 
PORTUGAL. Mapand Plan. 12s. : 
NORTH ITALY, the RIVIERA, VENICE, &e. "Maps and Plans. 10s. 
CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. Maps and Plans. 10s. 
ROME and its ENVIRONS. Mapsand Plans. 10s. 
SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. Mapsand Plans. 12s. (1890.) 
EGYPT. Maps and Plans. 15s. 
GREECE. In Two Parts. Maps, Plans, and Views. 24s. 
TURKEY in ASIA. Maps and Plans. 
DENMARK. Maps and Plans. 6s. 

SWEDEN. Maps and Plans. 6s. 
NORWAY. Maps and Plans. 
RUSSIA. Mapsand Plans. 18s. 
BOMBAY. Map and Plans. Lis. 
MADRAS. Maps and Plans. 15s. 
POnGAE wR. RITISH BURMAH. Mapsand Plans. 20s. 
OL TERN RAJPUTANA, KASHMER, &c. 
OLY ABAND Mage <= Plans. 20s. 

AP OF FALESTINE. 


ENGLISH. 
LONDON . Past and Present. Its History, Associations, and Traditions. 
ENRY B. WHEATLEY. 3 vols., medium 8vo, £3 3s. 


“LONDON AS IT IS. Maps and Plans. 16mo. 


ENVIRONS of LONDON. Including a Circuit 
Metropolis. Two Parts. 21s. 


ENGLAND and WALES. Arranged Alphabetically. Map. 12s. (1890.) 


*EASTERN COUNTIES—Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and 
Essex. Map and Plans. os 
7s. ° 


KENT. Maps and Plans. 
SUSSEX. Mapand Plan. 6s. 

SURREY, HANTS, and the ISLE of WIGHT. Mapsardllans. 10s. 
BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. Map and Plans. 9s. 

WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. Map. 12s. 

DEVON. Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. 

CORNWALL. Maps. 6s. 

GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WORCESTER. Map ard Plans. ?s. 
NORTH WALES, Map. is. 

SOUTH WALES. Map. 7s. (1890.) 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE and RUTLAND. Maps. ‘s. 6d. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and STAFFORD. Map. 
SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE. Maps and Plans. bs. 
LANCASHIRE, Mapsand Plans. 7s. 6d. 


(1890 ) 


Map. lds. 


In a Case, 12s. 


20 Miles round the 


YORKSHIRE, Map and Plans. 12s. 
DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. Map. 10s. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. Mapsand Plans. 7s. 6d. (1890.) 


CUMBERLAND, WESTMORLAND, and the LAKES, With Maps 


and Plans. 7s. 6d. 


SCOTLAND. Mapsand Plans. 9s. 
IRELAND. Maps and Plans. 10s. 


* New Editions in the press. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. With 420 Illustrations, 
NORTHERN DIVISION. WeerEee DIVISION. is 


SOUTHERN DIVISION. 2vols. 36s.| ST. PAUL’S. 10s. 6a. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 2is. ST. ALBANS. 6s. 


JOHN a “ALBEMARLE STREET 


2 vols. | 
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CATALOGUES. 
JYOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO, 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


NOW READY. 


ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND 


BUUKS (9 pp), comprising First Editions of Ainsworth, 
Dickens, Lever, William Morris, Ruskin, Shelley, Swinburne, and 
Illustrated Works "Be ‘ruikshank, Caldecott, ** Phiz,” Leech, post free 
from Matrurws & ROOKE, Sun Buildings, Bradford. 


‘ 
MESSES. DRUMMOND & CO., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H ANFSTA ENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for re —_P by ue | omenaaees 
Pircess for large lates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
[Bate ations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens op 
Prices on application 


-L., 
T° CREST HOLDERS. 
COMMUNICATIONS and full PARTICULARS of CRESTS 
and BLAZONINGS used are REQU ESTED by the undersigned, who is 
engaged in preparing an entirely New Edition of Fairbairn’s Standard 
Book of Crests. Proofs of entry and sketches will be submitted for 
pprova: on application.—Prospectus on application. 
A. ©. Fox-Davies, 20, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
be published by . C. & E. C. Jack, London and Edinburgh. 





Now ready, paper wrapper, 8vo, price Is. 


YONSTANCE NADEN and HYLO- 


IDEALISM: a Critical Study. By E. COBILAM BREWER, 


LL. D., Author of “ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” “'The Reader's 
flow ea as >. Historical Note-Book,” &c. Annotated by R 


Bickers & Sox, 1, Le sicester Square, London, W.C. 





THIRD E DITION, now rez ae, price |s., post free, 1s. 2d. 


FOUR YEARS IN PARLIAMENT WITH 
HARD LABOUR. 
By C. W. RADCLIFFE COOKE, M.P. 


What Mr. Giapstonxe says : 

“My only complaint is, that once opened it is difficult to close the 
volume. It is a happy gift to tread contested ground ina spirit which 
raises no ill blood ; and, written as of course it is from your point of 
view, I recognise in it an enviable union of fancy, humour, and good 














Svo. 


sense.”—The Right Hon. W LADSTONE. 
Mr. “HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW we ORK. 

Now ready, in One Vol., Price 8s. 
J of the 

e PRINCIPLES of ETHICS, by Hexvent Srexcer, 

WILLIAMS & Noro ite, 14, Henrietta-street, ¢ vovent Garden 

works by 
Sir J. Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Constable, Crome, Cotman, 
Stark, Vincent, Hogarth, Morland, Wilson, Bonnington, &c.—Suer- 


Cassette & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
USTICE: being Part IV. 
FArLY ENGLISH SCHOOL.—SHE P- 
HERDS’ SPRING EXHIBITION includes choice 
erp Bros. Gariery, 27, King S'reet, St. James's Square. 








The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 


me per 
Hnot, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie ROA . Prinsep, A.R.A. ; of the’ Fresco 


in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘ Serine,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo: 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW CXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
s remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


BRWISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 


VANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W. 


The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 

CARDIFF, commencing on WEDNESDAY, Avevst )9tH. 
President -Elect-- 
WILLIAM HUGGINS, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S, 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authorsare cominded 
that, under an arrangement datipg from 1871, the acceptance of 
Memoirs, and the days on which they are to be read, are now as far as 
peseitte determined »y Organising Committees for the several Sections 
vefore the beginning of the Meeting. It has therefore become neces- 
sary, in order to give an opportunity to the Committees of doing 
justice to the several communications, that each Author should pre- 
pare an Abstract of his Memoir, of a length suitable for insertion in 
the published Transactions of the Association, and the Council 
request that he will send it, together with the Original Memoir, by 
book-p*st, on_or before August Ist, addressed thus —“ GrneraL 
Secretaries, British Association, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
For Section ——.” Authors who comply with this request, and whose 
Papers are accep‘ ed, will be furnished before the Meeting with printed 
copies of their Rep: wrts or Abstracts. If it should be inconvenient to 
the Author that his Paper should be read on any particular day, he is 
on <l to send information thereof to the Secretaries in a separate 
note 

Information about local arrangements may be obt: tined from the 
Local Secretaries, Cardiff. 

G. Grirritn, Assistant General Secretary. 


UBLIC LIBRARY, MUSEUMS, and 


NATIONAL G ALLERY of VICTORIA. 





APPLICATIONS for the position of DIRECTOR of the NATIONAL 
GALLERY of the Colony of Victoria, sasreeees to the undersigned, 
will be received until noon, on the Ist JULY. The Salary is £600 per 
annum. The Director will be provided with a Studio in the National 
Gallery , eee rent free, where he may practise bis profession as 
an artis 

Victoria Office, 

15, Victoria Stree t, 
Wi estminster, 8 S.W. 


AF, CRAFTS, and LOAN EXHIBI- 


TION, KENDAL, WI WESTMORLAND. 


To be OPENED , & ILR.M. TH THE PRINCESS LOUISE, 
at the end of AUGUST, 1891. 


ARTISTS wishing to EXHIB sIT P PICTURES, or DRAWINGS on 
SALE, ave invited to communicate at once with the undersigned, who 
yeh canely forms of entry, and all necessary information and par- 
ticulars 


GranamM Berry, yes 
Agent-General for Victoria. 











Turopore pe Rome, Hon. Sec. (Section IT.), 
21, Stramongate, Ke ndal. 


By order of the Executors of J. D. Morell, M.A., LLD., 


deceased. 


THE COPYRIGHTS in the well-known 


EDUCATIONAL and PHILOSOPILICAL WORKS of the late 
Pr. MORELL, formerly Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, are 
offered for SALE by TENDER. 

Particulars and conditions of sale, and forms of tender may be 
obtained on application to Messrs. Torosato Brotners & Mian, 
Chartered Account: ants, 23, St. Swithin’s Lane, and to Messrs. Scott & 
Sprapina, Solicitors, 15, Queen Street, Queen Victoria Street, London. 








Pall Mall.— Vo Print Sellers and Publishers.—Engraved Steel and 
Copper Plates, Copyrights, and Remainders, formerly the 
property of Messrs, Dickinson &: Co., af Bond Street. 


ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 


for SALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54, PALL MALL, 
on FRIDAY, the lorn JULY, at i o'clock prec isely, a large number of 
STEEL and COPPER PLATE S, together with the remaining proofs 
and prints. They include subjects after celebrated pictures WY 
Sir D. Wilkie, Sir E. Landseer, Faed, Frith, aoner, Turner, Ansdel 
and Herring, e D traved hy S. Cousins, R.. J. Lewis, F. Holl, Ryall, 
and others. May be viewed three hg ‘prior to the Auction. 
Catalogues may shortly be had. 54, Pall Mall 





F. V. WHITE & CO’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Novels at all Circulating Libraries. 


I. 
By Fergus Hume.—WHOM GOD HATH 
JOINED; or, A Question of 
Marriage. By the Author of 
** The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” 
‘*Miss Mephistopheles,” ‘‘ The 
Man with a Secret,’’ &c. 3 vols. 


-Is adecided advance on anything of Mr. Hume's which we have 
read before.”— Publishers’ Circular. 

. Such good stuff in him is evidenced by the contents of these 
three volumes....calls for special comment - the style in which he tells 
the story and the freshness ard vitality of his character studies. His 
= are manly, gentlemanlike creatiovs. and his women are not 

anyones shes,” but healthy, hearty specimens of their sex, whom it 
is pleasant to meet and hard to part from. We catch ourselves 
laughing heartily every now and then at thesmart repartee with which 
the pages sparkle, and we arrive at the last one with genuine 
regret at our pleasant task of reading being finished..... For this 
ensample of his skill, we can find nothing but the warmest praise. 
Whitehall Review, 


Il. 
By Lady Constance Howard, Author of 
“‘ Sweetheart and Wife,”’ ‘‘ Mollie Darling,” ‘‘ Mated 

with a Clown,” &c., and 


Ada Fielder King, Author of “It is 


Written,” “ Lionel Villiers,” &c. 


MASTER of HER LIFE 3 vols. 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S NEW NOVEL. 


In picture cover, ls. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 


GOOD-BYE. By the Author of 


** Bootles’ Baby,” &c. 


By B. L. Farjeon.— BASIL & ANNETTE 


(New Edition.) Cloth, 23. 6d. 


By Mabel Collins—VIOLA FANSHAWE 


(New Edition.) In picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


By Hawley Smart.—_THE PLUNGER: 
7 Tragedy of Five-and-Twenty Years Ago. Cloth, 


By “ Rita.”—SHEBA: a Study of Girl- 


hood. (Third Edition.) In picture boards, 2s. 


By F. C. Philips.— EXTENUATING 
CIRCUMSTANCES. In paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


NWO TICE. 


A Tale by Carmen Sylva (Queen of Roumania) 
appears in the HOLIDAY NUMBER of ‘LONDON 
SOCIETY,’’ price 1s., at all Newsagents, Booksellers, 
&c., containing contributions by Carmen Sylva (Queen 
of Roumania), Mrs. Edward Kennard, The Author of 
‘*Who is Sylvia?’’ Mary Deane, W. W. Fenn, and 


others, ALSO, 


The HOLIDAY NUMBER of * BELGRAVIA,"’ price 1s., 
containing contributions by Lady Duffus Hardy, Annie 
Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Mrs. Cecil Raleigh, 
Curtis Yorke (Author of ‘‘Hush!’’ ** Dudley,’’ &c.), 
Mrs, Sale Lloyd, Josephine Errol, and others. 


Serial Tales by B. M. Croker and Mis. Rebert Jocelyn 
commenced in ‘*BELGRAVIA,’' and Serial Tales by 
Mrs. Oliphant and Curtis Yorke, commenced in 
‘*LONDON SOCIETY,”’ cage for January. 


The CATALOGUE of WORKS in PRINT 
by J ohn Strange Winter, Mrs. Edward Kennard, Hawley 
Smart, B. L. Farjeon, Fergus Hume, Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron, * Rita,” Mrs. Hungerford (Author of * Molly 
Bawn’”’), Helen Mathers, B. M. Croker, Florence Warden, 
Mrs. Alexander, F. C. Philips, Mrs. Alexander Fraser, 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. Campbell Praed, Bret 
Harte, Annie sere (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Sir Randal 
Roberts, Bart., t ae The Hon. Mrs, 
Fetherstonhaugh, Marie Corel red C. Calmour, 
Mrs. Houstoun, May Crommelin, Flor Florence Marryat, The 
Hon. Mrs. H. W. Chetwynd, tharine Chetwynd, Col. 
Rowan Hamilton, William Day, and other Authors, 
be sent on application. 


F.V.Wurre & Co.,31,Southampton-st.Strand, W.C. 
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Now ready, price 7d. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 
For JULY, containing :— 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 

MY SUMMER in a LONDON GARDEN. Illustrated by W. Fairfax 
Muckley. 

DISHES in W. ~~ “yo By the Author of “Some Summer 
Savouries,” &., &c. 

about LONDON CABS. By F. M. Hotmes. 

red. Barnard. 

AS8 voi S BRIDE. 

by Gerarp F. Coss. 


THE HOME of the CONQUEROR. 
Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 


IT IS VERY HEALING. By a Famity Decror. 
THE GARDEN in JULY. With Illustrations by W. F. Muckley. 


WHAT to WEAR in JULY: Chit-Chat on Dress. From our Paris 
and London Correspondents. With Illustrations. 


THE GATHERER: an Illustrated Record of Invention, Discovery, 
Literature, and Science. 
COMPLETE STORIES. 
JACK and his MASTER: a Sea-side Romance. 


With Illustrations by 
Words by J. T. Burton Wottastoy. Music 


By M. Bernam-Epwarps. 


By Henry Fritu. 


Illustrated. 
CHASED by a LION: a Story of AMeret ome. By Hexsertr 
RvsseL.. With an Illustration by W. M. 


WHAT CAME of a CLERGYMAN’S bain ——¥ By Sypnev C 
Guitr. Illustrated. 
SERIAL STORIES. 
A wy AKER G -p By Greorce B. Bureiy. 
W. Rainey, R.1 
THE TEMPT: \TIONS of DULCE CARRUTHERS. 
Wercatt. With Illustrations by Lucien Davis. 


With Lllustrations by 
By C. E. C 








Now ready, price 7d. 


“THE CROWN OF THE YEAR.” 
The Extra Summer Number of CASSELL’S MAGAZINE, 

for 1891, containing :—A Complete Novel by Miss Beatrice 
Whitby, Author of “ The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” 
entitled ** A Matter of Skill,” and illustrated by Mr, Percy 


Tarrant, together with other Illustrated Holiday Papers. 





Now ready, price 1s. 
THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For JULY, containing :— 
ROMANCE without WORDS.” Painted by Witiiam 

Etched by James Donie. Frontispiece. 

THE PORTR AITS of WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
By F.G. Krmoy. With Nine Illustrations. 

CONC. SERKING some PUNCH ARTISTS. 
Note by the Eprror. 

THE MADDOCKS COLLECTION 
Woov. With Six Illustrations. 

HOKUSAJ: a Study. (Postscript.) By 8S. Bre. 

“ROMANCE without WORDS.” Note on the Frontispiece. 

THE ARTISTIC ASPECTS of FIGURE PHOTOGRAPHY. By 

P. H. Emersox. With Six Illustrations. 

THE METAL ORNAMENT of BOUND BOOKS. 
Pripeacx. With Seven Illustrations. 

HENRY STORMOUTH LEIFCHILD. 
Illustrations from his Works. 

THE CHRONICLE of ART: ART in JUNE. 


Cassett & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London 


THorne. 
By W. 8. Hunt. Witha 


at BRADFORD. By Better 


By Miss 8. T. 


By J.Srarkes. With Four 





FOR CONTENTS OF— 
BELGRAVIA and 





Now Ready, 
JULY NUMBER, 

One Shilling. 

Du Maurier’s Novel 
** Peter Ibbetson ” 
Warwickshire Av on from Ev esham to Tewkesbury,” 


Wendell Holmes,” 
“ Christianity and Socialism,” 


Besant’s London Papers, 


CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE. 


(Part I1.), Tilustrated by the ats ° oa Oo and Americanisms,” by Brander Matthews ; “‘ The 


T. Quiller-Couch, Illustrated by Alfred Parsons ; “Oliver 


by George William Curtis ; ae Imperative Duty, »” Part I. of a Novel by W. D. Howells ; 
by Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D. ; 
** London—Saxon and Norman,” elaborately Illustrated, the second of 


“The Republic of Paraguay,” by Theodore Child; and 


forming a Section of the 160 Pages, enriched with 95 beautiful Illustrations. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE, & CO. 


, 45, ALBEMARLE Sr., Lonpon, W. 





MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, 


No. 381, for JULY, price 1s., contains - 
1. A PRINCE OF MOROCCO. By Greorce Fiemine. 
2. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. By L. J. Jexxixes, M.P. 
3. THE STORY OF A FALSE PROPHET. 
4. MIRABEAU. 
5. CHALFONT ST. GILES. 
6. BAKSHEESH. By Artuvr Gaye. 
7. THE BLESSED OPAL. By Horace Hvuteurssoyn. 
8. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By Mas. Wituiams. 


9. THE STRANGER IN THE HOUSE. 
MacMiLuan ¥ & C Co., London. 


NOTICE.—Zhe price of the Encutsu ILLustTratep 
MaGazixet is now Sixpence Net. The terms on which 
it is supphed to Booksellers are not such as will enable them 
to sell the Maqazine at less than the published price. 


THE ENGLISH 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


For JULY, profusely Illustrated, price 6d. net., contains— 
A FENCING LESSON. Engraved by 0. Lacovr, after a Picture 

by Mrs. M. L. Waucer. 

2, 0N THE WANE; A SENTIMENTAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
Mrs. W. K. Ciirrorp. 

. FAWSLEY PARK. 

Catrerson-SMirTH. 

4 A THOUSAND GAMES AT MONTE CARLO. W. Dvrra- 
Croren. With Diagram of One-half of Roulette Table. 

5. COOKHAM AND ROUND ABOUT IT. Roperick Mackenzie. 
Illustrations by H. R. BLoomer. 

6. MY UNCLE’S STORY. Lapy West. 

7. A JULY DAY ON DARTMOOR, R. HU. McCartiy. 
tions by Joun Casu. 

8. THE OLD ROCKING-HORSE. 

® NYMEGEN; AN OLD TOWN IN HOLLAND. 

Biomririp. Illustrations by the Writer. 

16. THE WITCH of PRAGUE. Chaps. XXII.—XXIIL. (Continued.) 

- Marton Crawrorv. Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 

Macmitiay & Co., London. 


FOR CONTENTS OF— 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


See Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’'S Advertisement, page 600, 


Lapy Kwicuttey. Illustrations by R. 


Illustra- 


Vioter Fane. 
ReGinatp 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


See Messrs. BLACK WOUD & SON'S Advertisement, page 618. 


LONDON SOCIETY, | THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


See Messrs. F. V. WHITE & CO.’S Advertisement, page 598. 


See Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS'S Advertisement, page 620. 


SPENCER BLACKETT’S NEW ‘BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
This day, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. 


THE RISEN DEAD. By Florence Marryat, Author of “Love's 


Conflict,” ‘‘ A Scarlet Sin,’’ &c. 


CHEAP EDITION OF CAPTAIN HAGGARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ADA TRISCOTT. 


** Dodo and I,’”’ &e. 


NEW STORY BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, paper cover, 1s.; cloth, 


Is. 6d. 


A ROMANCE of the WIRE. By M. Betham-Edwards, Author 


of ‘‘ Forestalled,’’ ‘‘ Doctor Jacob,” &e. 


Lonpoy : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, 


Sr. Bripe Srreet, E.C. 








By Captain Andrew Haggard, Author of| 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Number CV.—JULY. 
THE MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. Watroxp. Chaps. XXV.— 
XXVIII. 
ON AUTOGRAPHS.—IIL. By Miss I, A. Tayton. 
A KISS. By Watrer Herries Potiock. 
THE BLUE ROSE. By E. Nesnit. 
A NEW PORT for MEXICO. By Honace 
COLLECTING from NATURE. By P. 
THE THREE FATES. By F. Manion Crawrorp, 
Isaacs,” “* Dr, Claudius,” &e. Chaps. VIL-IX. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Ayprew Lane. 


Hvteninsen 
Anperson Granam, 
Author of * Mr. 


London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE 


Contents ror JULY. 
THE FUTURE of MODERN POETRY. Lewis Mornis, 
ESTHER VANHOMRIGH (continued). Mrs. Woops. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of FOUR RUSSIANS. 
TUCKERMAN. 


SOCIAL BATH in the LAST CENTURY (continued), 
SONNETS. Maxweut Gray. 

A JAUNT to NORWAY. Mrs. ALec Twrepir. 

A POET of the AUSTRALIAN BUSH. T, Parcnerr Martiy. 
BEGUN in JEST (continued). Mrs. Newman. 

NOTES of the MONTH.—LIBRARY LIST. 


London: 


Ilon C.K 


Mrs. Puitiirs 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


JULY. 


LOVE’S LADY: a Poem. By Puitir Bourke Marstoy. 

THE Beep AUSTRALIA. By Sir Georce Bapex-Powe.t, 

PURFSIV , = —---- aaa on our INDIAN BORDER By 
E. E. ¢ 


SIR JOHN MAC DONALD. By J. G. Coumen, C.M.G, 
CARDSHARPING in PARIS, By E. Deuter. 
STRAY THOUGHTS on SOUTH AFRICA, By A Sour Arnicay. 
CYCLING. By R. J. Mecrepy. 
FOREIGN PAUPER IMMIGRATION. By 8. LL. Jeves. 
A NOTE on AFFAIRS in CHILI. By Epwanpo Maney. 
THE REDISCOVERY of the UNIQUE, By H. G. Wetts 
WITHLE KING GUNGUNILANA. By Dennis Dovyue. 
MONTES: the MATADOR, By Tue Epiror. 

Cuarman & Maus, Limited 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons 
on the lth, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Sxconp Eprrion, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 


“It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.””—Christian World. 


‘While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon.” —Christian Leader. 

POPULAR EDITION, 
Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 
| JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V. 
with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ 'TILOUGHITS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


Loxnpoy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anv 22, Furnivau Srreer, E.C,. 
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CABINET EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD WORKS of BIOGRAPHY. 


Each in crown 8vo, to be obtained at any Booksellers. 


Mr. Frith’s Reminiscences, 


(Recently published in 2 vols., 8vo). A Newand Cheaper 


Edition is now ready. In i vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Private Life ' of Marie 


ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE FELICITE CAM- 





PAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. With | 


2 Portraits. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 





Dean Hook: his Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar of 
Woolbeding, Author of “ Life of St. John Chrysostom,” 


&c. The Popular Edition. With Index and Portraits. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


Recollections of a Literary Life. 
With Selections from Her Favourite Poets and Prose 
Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Crown 
8vo, with Portraits, 6s. 








The Lives of Painters: Hogarth, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas 


Lawrence, Turner. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 
8vo, with Portraits, 6s. 


A Memoir of the late Rev. J ohn 


RUSSELL (‘Parson Russell’’), of Tordown, North 
Devon. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 

















The Life of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
From the French of M. MIGNET. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, 6s. 


The Life of Oliver Cromwell. 
From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


The Life of Henry John Temple, 


VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. With Selections from his 
Diaries and Correspondence. By the late Lord DAL- 
LING and BULWER, and the Hon. EVELYN 
ASHLEY, M.P. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece 
to each Vol., 12s. 


The Life of Lord Wolseley. By 


CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, F.R.G.S. In 1 vol., 
crown vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


The Life of the Rev. Richard 
HARRIS BARHAM, Author of “The Ingoldsby 
Legends.” By his Son, the Rev. RICHARD H. 
DALTON BARHAM., In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Por- 
traits, 6s. 


The Lives of Wits and Humour- 
ISTS: Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the Colmans, 
Sheridan, Porson, Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, &c. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. In Two Vols., crown 8vo, 
with Portraits, 12s. 

The Autobiography of a Seaman: 
Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald. Popular Edition, 
with a Sequel relating Lord Dundonald’s services in 
liberating the Spanish and Portuguese Colonies in South 
America, and in the War of the Greek Independence, and 
with an account of his later life and scientific inventions. 
Edited by the TWELFTH EARL of DUNDONALD. 
With Portraits, Charts, and Nine Illustrations on Wood, 
crown 8vo., 6s. 


and Chatham. By JOHN TIMBS, F.8.A. Crown Svo, 
with Portraits, 6s. 


The Life of Theodore Edward 


HOOK. By Rev. RICHARD H. DALTON BARHAM. 
A New Edition, crown &vo., 6s. 


Seven Years at Eton, 1857-1864. 


Edited by JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS. Third 
Edition, in One Vol., crown Svo., 6s. 


RicHarD BentieEy & Son, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 











MR, T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


THE STREAM of PLEASURE : 


A NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ON THE 
THAMES FROM OXFORD TO LONDON. 


By JOSEPH and ELIZABETH ROBINS 
PENNELL. 
About 90 Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 
Small crown 4to, cloth, 5s. 


Vol. VII. of “THE ADVENTURE SERIES ”’ now ready. 


THE VOYAGES and ADVENTURES 


of FERDINAND MENDEZ PINTO. With Introduc- 
tion by Prof. ARMINIUS VAMBERY. Illustrated. 
Fancy cloth, gold lettering, 5s. 

“The great Eastern traveller, Arminius Vambéry, has fur~ 
nished an introductory chapter of exceptional interest...... 
Teems with rising incidents and sensational experiences. 
Is a faithful mirror of Asia 300 years ago.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


Vol. XXIX. of ‘THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


THE NORMANS. By Sarah Orne 
JEWETT. Index, Illustrations, and Maps. Cloth, gilt 
lettered, 5s. 

“Popular again, in aim, as well as in style, is the new 
volume of ‘ The Story of the Nations.’ . ...Her narrative errs, 
if at all, on the side of over-picturesqueness ; but this, after 
all, is a fault on the right side.” — Globe. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES of “ THE PSEUDONYM 
LIBRARY.” 
Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


AMARYLLIS. By renprios aPposiNnH3. 


_“* The writer’s touch is light, delicate, artistic .... A pleasant 
little story.’’—Speaker. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ MADEMOISELLE IXE.” 


THE HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE, and 
other Stories. By LANOE FALCONER. 


“‘ They show a singular cleverness in depicting commonplace 
character, and of raising it to a high point of interest—Miss 
Austen’s great faculty, in short, and rarely found even in 
an inferior degree.’”’— Anti-J acobin. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WHAT CHEER, 0?” 
THE FOLKS o CARGLEN: a Story. 
By ALEXANDER GORDON. Buckram, 6s. 


“A series of sketches, slight in character, but admirably 
true to nature......Bright and interesting.’’— Scotsman. 





BY ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE. 


THE MAGIC of the PINEWOODS: a 
Novel. Cloth, 6s. 
“Miss Kettle shows no falling off in her power of quiet 
captivation.”’— Athenaeum. 


WITH GORDON in CHINA: being 
Letters from T. Lyster, Lieut.R.E. Edited by E. A. 
LYSTER. With Portrait. Cloth, 6s. 


“Contain much that is valuable with regard to Gordon...... 
The volume has been edited with skill and care, and the 
letterpress is excellent.””—Jrish Times. 


HANGING in CHAINS. By Albert 


HARTSHORNE, F.S.A. 11 Illustrations, parchment 
boards, gilt top, 4s. 6d. 

“ The volume is got up with fastidious taste....... Mr. Harts- 
horne has carefully studied the subject, and set forth not only 
its historic outlines, but a large number of illustrative cases, 
coming down to the very latest in this country....... The book 
has much more than a dry antiquarian interest.””— Scotsman. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s, 4d. 
Coxtents ror JULY, 1891. 
PROVENCAL BULL-FIGHTS. By Joseru Penyewu. 
Pictures by the Author. 
MR. CUTTING, the NIGHT EDITOR. By Irvin Warpmay. 
CHATTERTON in HOLBORN. By Exsesr Ruys. 
THE SQUIRREL INN  (llustrated). By Franx R. 
STOCKTON. 
ACROSS the PLAINS in the DONNER PARTY (1846). 
(Illustrated.) By Vircinia Reev Murrny. 
ARRIVAL of OVERLAND TRAINS in CALIFORNIA in 
"49. By A. C. Ferris. 
AT the HARBOUR’S MOUTH. By Watrer Learsep. 
PARIS: The Typical Modern City. By ALsexr Suaw. 
TOPICS of the TIME—OPEN LETTERS—BRIC-A-BRAC. 








4ONDON : 


I 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernosrer Savane, E.C. 





Salpson Low, Marston q Company's 


NEW BOOKS. 


AUTHORISED LIBRARY EDITION. 


CHSARS COLUMN 


A Tale of the Twentieth Century. 


By IGNATIUS DONNELLY, 
Author of ‘‘ Ragnarok,” ‘‘Atlantis,’’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE RURAL ECONOMY and AGRI- 
CULTURE of AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, as 
seen by ROBERT WALLACH, F.L.S., F.R.S. Edin., 
Professor of sm py and Rural Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; Author of ‘* India in 1887,” “ Farm 
Live Stock of Great Britain,’ &c. With 8 Maps, 80 Full- 
page Plates, and 20 Text Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
One Guinea net. 


APPLETON’S EUROPEAN GUIDE 
for ENGLISH-SPEAKING TRAVELLERS. New 
Edition for 1891. 2 vols., small crown 8vo, leather 
binding, 20s. 

FOUR WELSH COUNTIES: a Holiday 
Book about Brecknock, Carnarvon, Merioneth, and Pem- 
— ea A. KILNER. With Illustrations. Crown 

ro, cloth, 5s. 





SALADS and SANDWICHES, giving 
articulars How to Make some thousands of Salads and 


undreds of Sandwiches. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, boards, 6d. 


THE UPPER TEN: a Tale of the very 
best Society. By SEBASTIAN EVANS and FRANK 
EVANS. Crown 8vo, paper covers, Is. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA 


By WILLIAM BLACK 


Author of “In Far Lochaber,” ‘‘ A Princess of Thule,” &c. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 


A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By Avery 
MACALPINE. 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 21s. 
‘An extremely interesting and well-written story.’’— Scotsman. 


A HIDDEN FOE: a Story of Love 
and Mystery. By G. A. HENTY, Author of ‘‘ The Curse 
of Carne’s Hold,” “The Plague Ship,” &c. 2 vols., 
crown Svo, cloth, 21s. 

“From the first page to the last it is intensely interest- 
ing.’’—Speaker. 


WEDLOCK and its SKELETON KEY. 
By KATE HOPE HUNTLY. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. 

“The book contains carefully drawn characters, and is well 
managed as regards plot and action.” —Academy. 


WEDNESDAY’S CHILD. By Miriam 


ALAN. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 























NEW ADDITIONS TO Low's 6s. 
STANDARD NOVELS. 
STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON! 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A Princess of 
Thule,” “ A Daughter of Heth,” * In Far Lochaber,” &c. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE CONSPIRATOR: a Romance of 
Real Life. By Count PAUL——. Edited by FRANK 
HARKUT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“A very lively and even exciting romance. Mr. Frank 
Harkut may be congratulated on the fertility of imagination 
and the literary skill which have enabled him to produce a 
story of conspiracies and conspirators which, when once 
entered upon, is not likely to be speedily laid down.” 

Spectator. 





London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 27, 1891. 
No. 999, New Series. 
Tux Epiror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 


manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Enrror. 








LITERATURE. 


History of the Church of England, from the 
Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction. Vol. 
IV., 1553-1558. By Richard Watson 
Dixon. (Routledge.) 

Canon Drxon’s new volume is devoted to the 

reign of Mary. Itopens with that ‘‘strange 

interregnum of a fortnight during which 

Northumberland struggled to lift his own 

family into the throne over the unburied 

coffin of Edward VI.”; and it closes with a 
rtrait of the dying Queen, when ‘‘she 

eheld the Court passing and repassing, as 
they took the road to Hatfield to salute 

Elizabeth.” 

The interval between these two events is 
the most wretched and shameful period of 
Enylish history. In politics, England was 
little more than a dependency of Spain: 
Philip, it is true, had no regular nor consti- 
tutional position, and his duties were limited 


with the utmost care by Gardiner’s treaty ; | P 


but his influence with the Queen was un- 
limited ; the whole conduct of our affairs 
was subordinated to his interest, and cur 
foreign policy was altogether at his disposal. 
In religion, England was more dependent 
upon the Holy See than it had ever been 
since the minority of Henry III. But the 
eculiar and abnormal relations of the 
apacy with that sovereign were political 
and secular: Innocent III. had managed 
to become the feudal superior of the English 
king ; and his enlarged authority is not the 
measure of his predecessors’ ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over the national Church. 
Under Mary the new methods of the counter- 
Reformation were established among us; 
the — came over with “ pardons ” and 
principles “‘ from Rome, all hot”; and all 
the bishops, in fact as well as in theory, 
were Papal delegates. Calais was lost, 
through the blindness of a feeble and way- 
ward administration ; the people were dis- 
heartened; and the whole state appeared 
to be at once deprived of good counsel, of 
courage, and of Seon. 
“The rest of the reign,” says Canon Dixon, 
“was spent in a miserable war of efforts of 
recovery ; in gathering armaments that seldom 
sailed, in bidding musters that were thinly 
kept by men of hangdog look, in ‘ negotiating 
for foreign mercenaries who never came.’ ” 
Or, as an old writer says, with something 
more of harmony and strength : 
“The people went to the musters with kerchiefs 
on their heads, they went to the wars hanging 
down their heads, they came from them as men 
dismayed and forlorn.” 
Pestilence and famine were no less de- 
structive than the bishops; and the most 





malignant efforts of nature and of grace 
were equally discharged against the pros- 
perity of the unhappy kingdom. 

It is of such a period, ill-omened, tem- 

pestuous, and cruel, that Canon Dixon has 
had to write; and it must be allowed that 
he has written with more calmness and dis- 
crimination than several of his predecessors. 
We are spared the ordinary flow of senti- 
ment for Edward VI., and for the Lady 
Jane. The one was undoubtedly a pre- 
cocious youth, if his diaries be authentic ; 
and it is probable that both himself and his 
people are to be congratulated, not com- 
miserated, for his premature decline. The 
other was an usurper, whatever may have 
been her private virtue, her accomplish- 
ments, or her good intention: an usurper, 
because she was not supported by popular 
feeling, nor justified by constitutional 
authority Capax imperit, the beautiful and 
interesting pupil of Ascham can still be 
thought, Maria capacior ; but she committed 
the unpardonable blunder of having reigned, 
and incurred the certain penalty of an 
unsuccessful and unpopular usurpation. 
Although Canon Dixon has no emotion to 
squander upon Edward or on Jane, he offers 
many apologies for Queen Mary and for 
Bonner. 
‘‘Seldom in history,’’ he says, ‘‘ have noble 
qualities and bright opportunities fallen in 
failure so utter, so terrible and gloomy. The 
character of Mary was strong and magnanimous: 
her conduct in the selfish relations of life showed 
a rare example of feminine delicacy and pro- 
riety: as a sovereign she was of the great 
kind: and before her accession there was no 
person so beloved in the realm.” 


I don’t know precisely what ‘‘ the selfish 
relations of life” can mean; or how 
“ delicacy” and “ propriety” can ever be 
exhibited in what is “selfish”: from a 
clerical instructor, I shall be happy to learn 
that soothing and comfortable knowledge. 
If the words refer to Mary’s uncontrollable 
desire to marry Philip, at any risk to her 
kingdom and her subjects, or to her feverish 
anxiety to possess him always, we may, 
indeed, with Horace, describe her flagrans 
amor et libido as ‘‘feminine,” and, with 
Canon Dixon, as “selfish”: but it was 
hardly “delicate ” in her, and where is the 
“‘ propriety”? Instead of ‘‘selfish,” it 
might appear that Canon Dixon should have 
written ‘‘ private” or ‘‘ domestic” ; and in 
early life, as a sister and as a daughter, 
the character of Mary was unimpeachable. 
Not that I would veuture myself, with Pole 
and other admirers, to compare her to the 
Virgin Mary: Paul IV. knew not how to 
describe the mature bride of King Philip, 
the betrothed of so many deceased and worn- 
out sovereigns; but in her latter years she 
reminds me too much, I am afraid, of the 
forlorn and phrensied Lydia. Unlike Lydia, 
she may be suspected of a blameless youth ; 
but her unquiet maturity and her stormy 
ending have too much resemblance to the 
impotent anguish, to the querulous exit, of 
that anus flebilis et flagrans. 

Canon Dixon’s last phrases, too, are surely 
a satire upon what goes before ; it may be 
kindly meant, but is not kindly expressed, 
to say that a most popular heir apparent 
departs as a gloomy and terrible sovereign. 





Mary, in truth, was not a great sovereign. 
With unbounded popularity, with a splendid 
opening for moderation and for a stable 
settlement, her reign was a miserable 
failure: she reigned, indeed, but never 
ruled; she chose to favour an alien and 
an un-English party, when she might 
have been the leader and the restorer of 
her people; and she died in more than 
contempt, baffled, hated, and disobeyed. 
For her most active agent, Bonner, Canon 
Dixon has undoubtedly prepared a better 
case. Bonner was not so dark as he 
is painted ; his character was not so bloody 
as his reputation. A frank, bluff English- 
man, scorning half-measures and _ theo- 
logical subtilties, of a coarse and blustering 
nature, he performed courageously and 
brutally what he had to do. But his 
hectoring way, his loud arguments, his 
personal assaults were all meant in kindness 
to his victims ; so too were the beatings in 
the orchard, the discomfortable medicine of 
the stocks, the strait and tedious imprison- 
ments in the ‘“ coal-house,” with which he 
managed to subdue the resolution of more 
than one aspiring martyr. So argues Canon 
Dixon, and he argues plausibly. Nor are 
his arguments based upon imagination 
alone, but upon documents and statistics ; 
and it is clear that Bonner has too often 
received the odium which should have been 
bestowed on Pole. That sophistical rhetori- 
cian was not so innocent of the persecution 
as it has been usual to assert, and as he 
evidently desired it to be supposed. Quod 
facit per alium, facit per se,is an axiom of 
the moral theology; and Pole, high in the 
favour of the Queen, and wielding all the 
powers of metropolitan and legate, cannot 
be absolved from the responsibility of the 
persecution. With Pole there came into 
England that new spirit of the counter- 
Reformation, which had been slowly forming 
within the Italian Church, and which was 
officially defined and promulgated at the 
Council of Trent. It is difficult to say 
whether the Jesuits were its inventors, or 
only its most zealous pupils and exponents ; 
at any rate, it mounted the Apostolic throne 
in 1555 when Cardinal Caraffa was trans- 
formed into Paul IV., ‘the man who gave 
to the austere spirit that was —— into 
the papacy the bent which it has never lost.” 
And by a consistent modern Romanist, the 
age of Mary should always be admired as 
the most blessed and fruitful epoch in 
English history; for in his eyes the 
independence of the mediaeval bishops 
must often border upon disloyalty and 
schism, but under Mary the genuine 
successors of the Apostles were for the first 
and only time supreme among us. Formed 
upon the latest ltalian modes, the bishops 
of the counter-Reformation were commis- 
sioned, each like ‘‘ a prophet new-inspired,”’ 
to reveal the true meaning of the evangelical 
epee and to show how the gospel should 
e practised. For the religion, which was 
established under Mary, was not the 
mediaeval catholicism which had formerly 
existed under Henry VIII. : as Canon Dixon 
well remarks, ‘‘the papacy existed not 
henceforth for the Christian religion, as 
under Gregory the Great; but for its own 
claims, which were continually increased,” 
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Canon Dixon has done well to bring out 
this distinction between the Catholicism of 
the mediaeval Churches, and the narrow 
Romanism of the post-Tridentine Church. 
Of the term “ protestant,” when applied to 
the Church of England, he says it ‘‘ declares 
no more than her accidental relation towards 
another church”; “it is not found in the 
formularies of the Church of England.” It 
is, perhaps, not historically true to describe 
the Church of England as ‘‘ the most ancient 
national Church that has opposed itself to 
the claims of Rome”; but it is true to 
describe it as the most vigorous and active 
asserter of constitutional independence; and, 
in these days, it may be described as an 
opponent whose organisation and existence 
are something more than national. We 
may assert, however, of the ancient Church 
of England, that it was protestant, not in 
its doctrine, but in its attitude to Rome, 
“long before the Reformation.” 

In Canon Dixon’s History, it is the per- 
sonal element, rather than the controversial 
or the constitutional element, which is 
valuable and for which his readers have to 
thank him. He has pondered his materials 
with the greatest care; he has lived with 
the personages whom he describes, and he 
is able to fiJl them with human interest. It 
is amusing in his pages to follow the course 
of Pole’s alienation from Paul IV.; and, 
indeed, a less vigorous and patient ruler 
might well be exasperated with Pole’s 
verbosity, and with his failure in adminis- 
tration. His facile eloquence, his pedantry, 
his bad statesmanship, his obtrusive piety, 
his interminable letters, his elastic con- 
science, and his wonderful compromises 
were fortunately rare among English 
public men in the sixteenth century: 
it would be difficult to say whether 
he did most mischief to his friends, to his 
country, or to his Church. Incomparably 
greater than Pole is Gardiner, the restored 
bishop of Winton and Mary’s chancellor. 
Under Henry VIII. he had _ accepted 
Catholicism without the Pope; and he wrote 
a treatise, De Vera Obedientia, in defence of 
the Anglican position. Under Mary he 
submitted to the papal obedience; but his 
book was turned into English for him, and 
circulated widely; it was always being 
quoted against him by the martyrs. Nor is 
he the only theologian who has been puzzled 
as a “‘Romanesian” to answer what he 
wrote as an English churchman. Cardinal 
Newman wrote in 1827: “I must express 
my belief that nothing will satisfy the Roman 
Catholics”; and I would give some such 
answer to the attacks upon Elizabeth and 
Cecil for their compliance during the reign 
of Mary. Theydid what the great majority of 
the clergy and people did under Henry and 
Edward; they practised themselves what 
they enforced afterwards, that the cere- 
monies and the uniformity of religion were 
the affairs of government. For the substance, 
they were either impartial or indifferent; 
or they may have adopted the wise maxim 
of Tiberius: Deorum injurias Dis curae. Not 
so the body of the people, who objected 
loudly to the alterations in the ritual; 
“nobody even who understood the Latin 
language could understand the Latin service, 
the priests so champed and chewed their 





words, and posted so fast.” The leading 
martyrs are very distinct in Canon Dixon’s 
pages. Latimer, too old to argue, but 
answering with all his vigour when he is 
a and going bravely to the fire; 

idley and Hooper, one argumentative and 
sour, the other gentle and persuasive, both 
dying with prolonged and frightful torment. 
Cranmer is always very human, if not always 
heroic. In the history of his trials we get 
an interesting account of Oxford in the days 
of Mary; and, after all, much must be 
forgiven Cranmer for the sake of his fine 
English. It would be difficult to name a 
prose which is more musical, more direct 
and dignified, more strong and flowing, than 
the prose of Cranmer, the prose of the 
English Litany. 

The same compliment may not be paid 
to the Histories of Canon Dixon: their 
style, I grieve to say it, is the worst 
thing about them. The author is too 
fond of awkward and abstruse inversions, 
which always make his phrases clumsy and 
sometimes obscure. An inversion should be 
even more sparingly used than an allitera- 
tion; the force and beauty of either are 
destroyed when they are vulgarised and 
squandered. He is too fond, also, of strange 
words : ‘‘debellate,” ‘evitate,” ‘ nulled” 
for annulled, are specimens of what I mean. 
It is not witty, nor satirical, but merely 
incorrect, to speak of ‘‘ Duke Dudley” 
instead of ‘‘the Duke of Northumberland.” 
It is worse than incorrect in a theologian, 
an Anglo-Catholic, to speak of people 
‘*‘ taking the Mass”: you may hear Mass, 
if you be a layman; you may say it, if you 
be a priest; but you only receive or take 
the Holy Communion. It is not fair to 
violate the laws of good writing, and to 
distract the reader, by a riddle of this kind : 
‘the brother of the late wife of the deceased 
brother of his departed enemy Somerset.” 
** Vulgarity doubtless,” Canon Dixon says 
of the martyrs, “ the English failing, beset 
and spoiled in many examples the dignity 
of sacrifice”: vulgarity, that English fail- 
ing which we have inherited from our Ger- 
manic ancestors, spoils too much, not only 
of our conduct, but of our art, our writing. 
And something that goes very near to vul- 
garity often spoils the interest and the 
pleasure, and cannot fail to diminish the 
—— value, of Canon Dixon’s laborious 

ut slovenly, discursive, and _ eccentric 
histories. 
Artuvr Garon. 








Pearl: an English Poem of the Fourteenth 
Century. Edited, with a modern render- 
ing, by Israel Gollanez. (David Nutt.) 


Tue Pearlis one of the “alliterative poems” 
issued by the Karly English Text Society in 
the first year of its existence (1864). Five 
years later a revised edition was published, 
and there seemed little likelihood, at that 
time, of another edition being called for 
outside the Society’s publications. The first 
editor was attracted towards these poems 
chiefly by the dialect in which they were 
written ; though he was not unmindful of 
their literary merit, which recent writers on 
English literature have fully recognised, 





and to which the present editor of Pvarl 
does ample justice. 

Mr. Gollancz has made a full and com. 
plete study of the first of these “ allitera- 
tive poems,” and he has, we think, done 
well to give the results of his valuable 
labours to the general public. His modern 
and rhythmical translation will prove most 
helpful to the reader who desires to make 
himself acquainted with a poet that, not- 
withstanding the archaic form of his 
language, ‘‘ stands on the very threshold of 
modern verse.” It is true, as the editor 
himself admits, that his rendering is often 
periphrastic and free, yet it seldom mis- 
interprets the author’s meaning. His 
notes are few, but always acute and 
suggestive. The attempt to connect 
westernays (26.7) “perversely” with the 
Old French bestorneis is very ingenious, 
though not altogether convincing. The 
Glossary is a careful piece of work; its 
only fault is that the meaning assigned to 
some of the words differs from that 
employed in the editor’s modern rendering 
of the poem. Mr. Gollancz has not been 
content to take the text as he found it, but 
has evidently studied the original MS. care- 
fully, and has, we gladly note, amended 
some false readings in the earlier editions 
of the Pearl, the most important of which 
are fordokked for fordolked (1.11), mys = amys 
for wiys (17.5), freuch for french (91.6). 

There are many word-puzzles in this 
poem which the editor has not attempted to 
pass over in silence, but has skilfully dealt 
with a number of knotty problems. Here 
and there he has, we venture to believe, 
been somewhat too hasty in his conclusions. 
His weak point is in Middle-English syntax ; 
and, at times, we find him quoting modern 
English or Lowland Scottish idioms, in order 
to settle a construction that can only be 
properly dealt with by a reference to older 
syntactical usage. Thus in 51.9 the phrase 
“to dare to”’ (—to stand in fear of) is com- 

ared with Scottish “ to dare at” a person; 

ut the phrase ‘to dare to” in this sense 
does not, as far as we know, ever occur in 
Early or Middle-English. It is simply the 
editor’s guess, in his endeavour to explain 
some very puzzling lines. Without invent- 
ing a new construction, we must try to ex- 
plain the verb ‘‘dare” according to its 
usual acceptation in Middle-English. We 
give the original with Mr. Gollancz’s transla- 
tion : 

‘* He lavez hys gyftez as water of dyche, 

Other gotez ot golf that never charde ; 
Hys fraunchyse is large that ever dard 
To hym that macz in synne rescoghe ; 


No blysse becz fro hym reparde ; 
For the grace of God is gret inoghe.”’ 


He lavisheth (his) gifts as water from weir, 
Or streams of the deep that never tun. 
Large is man’s franchise, when he hath feared 
Him that maketh a rescue in sin; 

No bliss shall be denied to him ; 

The grace of God is great enough. 


Briefly, the meaning of the above passage 
is this—God’s gifts are inexhaustible as the 
deep, and endless. His liberality, which 
has ever been unsearchable, abounds to all. 
To the man who makes amendment for sin 
(or repents) no blessing shall be denied, for 
the grace of God is sufficiently great. The 
writer seems to have had in his mind St. 
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Paul’s exclamation in Rom. xi. 33: “O 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God! How unsearchable 
are His judgments, and His ways past 
finding out.” 

Charde (51.8) does not signify “ turn,” but 
rather “‘ has turned aside, ceased, stopped ” ; 
compare Gen. and Ex. 3055, Moyses do 
this weder charen. Dard{e| is from the verb 
“dare,” ‘ to liehid, to be out of sight,” hence 
‘to be unsearchable?” The other sense of 
‘‘dare” to tremble, be afraid, also occurs 
in the poem (70-11). 

Mr. Gollancz has missed the true con- 
struction of clem (not in the Glossary) in 
69.10: 

‘‘ Hymself ne wroghte never yet non [synne], 
‘Whether on hymself he con al elem.” 
Yet He Himself wrought n’er one sin 
Though He laid c/aim to all.’’ 

‘‘Whiether on Hymself he con al clem” 
seems to signify ‘‘ nevertheless He /aid on 
Himself all (men’s sin).” The writer was 
thinking of Isaiah liii. 6: ‘And the Lord 
hath /acd on Him the iniquity of us all.” 
The following line in the text is from the 


‘eighth verse of the same chapter. 


If we look carefully at the rhyming words, 
we find that Jherusalem rhymes with bem 
(beam), drem (dream), as well as with clem, 
so that this last cannot be rendered claim— 
Middle English, cleime. Clem must be re- 
ferred to A.S. cléman M.E. cleme ; and the 
phrase “‘cleme uppon” (the wound) in 
Palladius 3 st. 125 may be compared with 
clem on in the passage now under dis- 
cuss1on. 

Another instance of this kind is seen in 
the note on focz (goes 43. 9). This verb is 
referred to M.E. fon, A.S. téon, and the 
infinitive ‘‘to” is supported by a quotation 
from Gawain, 1671, ‘‘ For hit was negh at 
the terme that he ¢o schude”’=for the term 
was close at hand to which he was bound. 
Here ‘ to” is a preposition and “that . . 
. . to”—to which. For the ellipse after 
schulde, compare Chaucer’s Knightes Tale 
1696—“ But thider he shall by force, and 
ther abyde,” 

The writer (57.6), quoting from Ps. xv. 1-6, 
says two kinds of folk will be saved—the 
righteous man and the innocent.* The 
latter is called ‘‘the harmlez hathel” 
(47. ai and in 1. 9, below, “‘ innocent men ” 
are alluded to as ‘‘hondelyngez harme,” 
rendered by Mr. Gollancz as ‘‘ servants 
whose hands,” and in the notes by “ ser- 
vant’s arm.” Bearing in mind such 
phrases as “edye men and arme,” the 
expression ‘‘ hondelyngez harme ” probably 
signifies ‘‘ poor innocent underlings,” thus 
corresponding to ‘‘harmlez hathels.” In 
connexion with the allusion to Ps. xv., it 
may be mentioned that the words (58.3) 
‘that takez not her lyf in vayne” cannot 
mean “ who taketh not his life in vain,’ but 
‘who taketh not their (neighbour’s) life 
away wantonly,” a very free rendering of 
“nec fecit proximo suo malum.” 

With regard to the vexed word strothe 
(10. 7), we do not think that it can mean 
‘“‘ strawed”’ or “thatched”; it is too far- 
fetched to make “ strothe men ”’ mean ‘‘ men 
sleeping beneath their thatches,” or “‘ strewed 








* (ui ingreditur sine maculo applies to the spotless 
and innocent ; et operatur justitiam to the righteous. 





about on the floor asleep.” We feel disposed 
to connect strothe with A.S. stridan. Myrthez 
(12. 7) seems to be an error of the MS. for 
myrches or merchez, t.e., marches, borders, or 
shores. Mr. Gollancz suggests ‘joyous 
shores.” Adyt (30. 1) is a romance form, not 
derived from adihten, compare dyt (contrives, 
57. 9), which may, however, be an error for 
dyzt or dyght. In the phrase “in blysse to 
brede” (35. 7), the last word hardly sig- 
nifies ‘‘ to revel,” but “to be nourished or 
nurtured,” representing A.S. brédan, ‘to 
nourish,” while brede (68. 10), ‘‘ to stretch 
or spread,” is from A.S. bredan. 

We have here and there had occasion to 
differ slightly in some minor details from 
the views expressed by Mr. Gollancz; but, 
in taking leave of him, we feel that his 
edition of the Pearl is a real gain to English 
scholarship, and we trust that he will before 
long give us further proof of his intimate 
acquaintance with, and interest in, our 
earlier literature by bringing out an editio 
princeps of an important Middle-English 
text. 

R. Morris. 








Essays of Leigh Hunt. Selected and edited 
by Reginald Brimley Johnson. 


Poems of Leigh Hunt. Selected and edited 
by Reginald Brimley Johnson. (Dent.) 


Szzine that these volumes belong to the 
‘Temple Library,’’ it is needless to say that 
they are pleasant to the eyes as well as 
good for food. With regard to the volume 
of Essays which contains Mr. Johnson’s 
biographical introduction, we may add that 
it is a book to be desired to make one wise— 
wise, at any rate, concerning one matter 
which cannot be regarded as altogether un- 
important, the true character of a man of 
genius to whom thousand of readers owe 
some of the most delightful of their solitary 
hours. I say the matter is one which 
cannot be regarded as altogether unim- 
portant, because I have never been able 
to sympathise with, or even to under- 
stand, the feeling of those who contend 
that appreciation of literary art should be 
dissociated from personal considerations. 
Literature—especially that literature which 
has the quality of intimacy—is not the 
mere product of an endowment, but the 
expression of a personality. The fact that 
Villon and Wainewright were criminals 
and blackguards does not blind us to the 
other facts, that one wrote fine verse and 
the other fine prose ; nay, it even imparts to 
those facts an interest similar to that aroused 
by the examination of a /usus naturae. But 
there is something more than interest— 
there is genuine instructive pleasure—in 
the knowledge that the books of a man like 
Milton or Wordsworth or Lamb are not 
mere books, but revelations, projections of the 
nature behind them; and that in acquaint- 
ing ourselves with the ‘“ works” we enjoy 
in the truest sense the companionship of the 
worker. I make no excuse for devoting 
what may seem a disproportionate amount 
of space to Mr. Johnson’s introductory 
apologia, because it does not merely justify 
a personal emotion; it quickens and in- 
tensifies a general delight. 

To those who know them, Hunt’s life and 


character, though not faultless, are so win- 
ning and attractive that, at the first blush, 
they find it difficult to understand how it is 
that the writers who have treated Hunt 
sympathetically have one and all assumed, 
as if under compulsion, an attitude of 
polemical vindication. The difficulty is, 
perhaps, not so great as it really seems. 
The very qualities which constituted 
Hunt’s charm for those who were admitted 
to his intimacy are qualities so apt to 
degenerate into their defects that the world 
is ready, upon the slightest encouragement 
from those who speak with authority, to 
take the existence of the defects for granted, 
or at any rate to accept it as proved on the 
evidence of malicious or, more probably, 
ignorant rumour. In this respect Hunt has 
been singularly unfortunate, especially so 
inasmuch as the blow which has undoubtedly 
inflicted the most widespread and permanent 
injury upon his reputation with the world at 
large was struck, not wilfully by an enemy, 
or aimlessly by a stranger, but carelessly by a 
friend and admirer. In the brief space at his 
command, Mr. Johnson has been compelled 
toconfine himself to vitally essential material, 
and to omit much that in a fuller narrative 
would have been found not merely interesting 
but significant ; but he would have made a 
serious mistake had he ignored the effect 
—- by what may be called the great 
kimpole libel. ‘A lie which is half a 
truth is ever the blackest of lies,’ and the 
popular belief that Leigh Hunt served as a 
model for the sentimental sponger who is 
such a prominent figure in Dickens’s Bleak 
LTouse owes its injurious effect to the fact 
that it is not wholly baseless. When Leigh 
Hunt was dead, and when nearly every one 
who knew him by name only had become 
assured that in the person of Harold 
Skimpole was to be found a portrait drawn 
from the life, the creator of Skimpole pub- 
lished in an early number of <All the Year 
Round a remorseful confession that he had 
indeed, for artistic purposes, decorated his 
imaginary scoundrel with some of “ those 
graces and charms of manner” which were 
characteristic of his living friend, but that 


‘he had no more thought, God forgive him! 
that the admired original would ever be charged 
with the imaginary vices of the fictitious 
creature than he has himself ever thought of 
charging the blood of Desdemona and Othello 
on the innocent Academy model who sat for 
Iago’s leg in the picture.” 
Of course the rhetoric of the passage is in 
the writer’s most strained and effusive 
manner, but this was Dickens’s way; and, 
allowing for the way, there is no mistaking 
the accent of sincerity. True, Mr. Saints- 
bury’s account of the affair is that Thornton 
Hunt ‘forced from Dickens a contradiction, 
or disavowal, with which I am afraid the 
recording angel must have had some little 
difficulty’; but surely it is difficult to believe 
that Dickens could have been ‘ forced” 
into a bogus confession of culpable care- 
lessness, expressed in a statement which was 
from beginning to end a gratuitous and 
elaborate perjury. 

Apart from the Skimpole legend, Hunt’s 
fame has suffered most from the accounts of 
his relations with Byron, which have been 





given with varying degrees of misrepre- 
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sentation by Byron’s numerous biographers 
who have held briefs for their somewhat 
unheroic hero, and have repeated each 
other’s blunders with a tiresome iteration. 
The true story of the Italian episode in 
Hunt’s life, compiled from documents easily 
accessible to all the world, was briefly told 
rather more than four years ago by the 
resent writer (London Quarterly Review, 
Senuney, 1887); and though Mr. Johnson 
tells it still more briefly, his one short 
paragraph is a concise statement of facts 
which amply suffices to dispose of the 
absurd fiction that Hunt was the recipient 
of favours from Byron which he repaid 
with the basest ingratitude. In this affair, 
indeed, the defence is easy, because the 
case for the prosecution lacks even the balf 
truth which is often so difficult to deal with. 
In his transactions with Byron Hunt was not 
the benefited but the injured party ; and in 
after years he regretted the publication of 
his book on Lord Byron and His Con- 
temporaries simply because his kindly spirit 
— him to regard with exaggerated 
isfavour the utterances of a mood of 
natural resentment. Perhaps if he had ex- 
pressed no regret at all, but had stuck 
to his guns, he might have been 
judged less harshly; for, by a certain un- 
worldly recklessness of candour which en- 
deared him to those who knew him, Hunt 
more than once put weapons into the hands 
of those who knew him not, and they, 
applying a generally sound rule to a 
particular instance in which it does not hold 
good, have said in effect, ‘If this or that is 
confessed, something more must remain 
behind.” Only by such a method of in- 
terpretation could Mr. Saintsbury have 
arrived at the conclusion that Hunt himself, 
in the Autobiography and Correspondence, 
supplies evidence for the charges which it 
has become fashionable to bring against 
him. The fact is, that Hunt’s “ confessions” 
are to be accepted with caution, not because 
they are uncandid or incomplete, but because 
they are too injudiciously unguarded, be- 
cause in writing about himself, as in writing 
about everything else, he seems to take 
it for granted that he is chatting to a 
company of friends, not holding converse 
with a police constable who is listening with 
a view to the witness-box. 
_ Mr. Johnson’s biographical sketch does 
justice to Hunt the man, his selections do 
satisfactory all-round justice to Hunt the 
essayist and vt but in his work, as in 
most works of this kind, both the inclusions 
and the exclusions lend themselves to not 
unreasonable criticism. This remark applies 
specially to the prose volume, though it is 
only fair to admit at the outset that Mr. 
Johnson has had peculiar difficulties to con- 
tend with. Hunt differs from the majority 
of writers, inasmuch as his best work is by 
no means always identical with his most 
characteristic work ; and therefore an editor 
engaged in the task of representative selec- 
tion has to choose whether he will give 
prominence to special excellence or special 
idiosyncrasy. It is clearly his duty to ignore 
neither, since acquaintance with both is 
essential ; and in this respect Mr. Johnson 
is certainly free from reproach, for he has 
given us both matter which is noticeably 





ood and matter which is noticeably 

untian. But—whether on principle or by 
accident I cannot say—he has allotted much 
more space to the latter than the former, 
a proceeding which seems to me a viola- 
tion of the true order of proportion. If 
one were compelled to characterise Hunt’s 
literary manner by a single epithet, one 
would describe it as a ‘‘chatty” manner. 
Indeed, this was Hunt’s own word—witness 
the memorable letter in which he so terribly 
alarmed Mr. Macvey Napier by proposing 
to write ‘‘a chatty article” for the Edin- 
burgh Review. Now, chattiness itself is a 
good thing; but when a man writes con- 
stantly and hastily under the inspiration of 
the res angusta domi it is apt to degenerate 
into chatter, which is by no means so good ; 
and such degeneration is not infrequent in 
Hunt’s work, especially when he let himself 
go in elaborate discourse upon some in- 
herently trivial theme. When he wrote con 
amore of his favourite authors and books 
he almost invariably chatted; when he 
produced “copy” about ‘Getting up on 
Cold Mornings” or ‘‘Seamen on Shore,” 
he was tolerably sure to lapse into chatter 
somewhere. Mr. Johnson not only gives 
equal honour to both classes of work, but 
even a certain advantage to that which is 
inferior. The selections from the purely 
critical causeries, in which—after the delight- 
ful Autobiography—Hunt is seen at his best, 
are not deficient in quantity, but they leave 
a rather irritating feeling of scrappiness. 
Many of them are too brief to be at all 
satisfying, and several of the most interest- 
ing—‘‘ An answer to the question, ‘What 
is Poetry?’” ‘* Wit and Humour,” and 
‘* Gray ’”’—are so cut down that Mr. Johnson 
is occasionally compelled to interpolate a 
word or two to secure intelligibility, while 
on the other hand a long essay like that on 
“Coaches,” which (pace Charles Lamb) is 
by no means good throughout, is left un- 
mutilated. 

The volume of poetical selections—in 
which are to be found the prefaces to Hunt’s 
various periodicals and a capital biblio- 
graphy—yields little material for remarks 
which have even a savour of complaint. 
Personally, I regret the absence of the 
lines ‘‘ To a Spider running across a Room,” 
which appeared in the third number of Zhe 
Liberal, and provide as good an example as 
could well be found of Hunt’s touch in light 
serio-comic satirical verse; but preferences 
are so various that any omission stands a 
chance of being resented bysomebody. There 
is, however, one poem wanting which ought 
not to be absent from any selection which 
professes to represent Hunt’s poetical con- 
tribution to literature—‘‘The Fish, the Man, 
and the Spirit.” The special omission is 
inexplicable, for it seems impossible that 
Mr. Johnson could have overlooked the 
poem, and incredible that, knowing it, he 
should deliberately have set it aside. Its 
conception has such freshness of fancy, and 
the execution is such a perfect example of 
the adaptation of artistic means to a worthy 


imaginative end, that it must be regarded | a 4 
| skin, the club and the bow, originated in 


as one of Hunt’s masterpieces. If, as seems 
the only possible explanation, Mr. Johnson 
has been repelled by the fantastic treatment 
of the first of the three connected sonnets, a 








second glance would have sufficed to con- 
vince him that this, so far from being a 
blemish, is absolutely a necessity to the 
production of an effect the nature of which 
is not realised until the work is surveyed as 
a whole. 

Lhope that the two or three complaints 
in which I have indulged—perhaps with 
needless elaboration—will cast no suspicion 
upon the sincerity of my gratitude for two 
most delightful volumes, by which Mr. 
Johnson has put all Hunt lovers deeply in 
his debt. Some books are bought, but not 
read ; others are read once and never re- 
turned to; others, again, are taken down 
from the shelves, say, once in a decade ; but 
these are books whose happy lot it will be 
to become companions, intimates, familiar 
friends. Even Hunt’s chatter has an agree- 
able quality, and his best chat is good talk 
which appeals to us irresistibly in any and 
every mond. 

James Asticrorr Noste. 








The History of Sicily from the Earliest 
Times. By E. A. Freeman. Vols. I. and 
II. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 


(Third Notice.) 


Few things have escaped Mr. Freeman’s 
acuteness and research, and it is only when 
he has to deal with branches of knowledge 
which lie out of the track of his previous 
studies that his learning is at fault. In 
questions of anthropology and ethnography, 
as wehave already seen, it is possible for 
him to err; it is the same, to some extent, 
with numismatics, epigraphy, and the phy- 
sical sciences. He is at home with his 
books, but shows there is some truth in 
Prof. Mahaffy’s allegation that even eminent 
English Hellenists are found to be helpless 
in face of a Greek inscription. Thus, when 
he comes across the dedication by Hieron to 
Olympian Zeus of an Etruscan helmet from 
the spoils taken at Cumae, which, hanging 
as it does in the entrance gallery of the 
British Museum, is perhaps the best known 
of all Greek inscriptions, it is curious to 
find him observing, with an air of surprise, 
that to one to whom Greek comes most 
commonly in the form of printed books 
‘‘there is something really startling in the 
look of an inscription such as this,” as if 
Hieron could be expected to write in the 
Greek minuscule of the eleventh century A.D., 
which we happen to have adopted for our 
printed books. 

Want of familiarity with the elements of 
epigraphic science is shown by the repeti- 
tion, without comment, of the impossible 
story that the letter Omega was invented by 
Simonides—a story disproved by the fact that 
the letter Omega was first used in the Ionic 
alphabet, appearing in an inscription from 
Miletus written before Simonides was born ; 
while eighty-two years after his birth it had 
not yet reached Dorian Sicily, as is shown 
by the dedication on Hieron’s helmet, where 
it is replaced by a clumsy substitute. So, 
also, the attribution to Heracles of the lion’s 


the East rather than in Sicily, as Mr. Free- 
man suggests (II. 152). As early as the 
seventh century, Peisander, the Rhodian, in 
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his poem on the exploits of Heracles, gives 
him, doubtless from ancient monuments, the 
lion’s skin, the club, and the bow. Mr. 
Freeman laments that ‘‘ we do not know the 
Semitic name of the greatest Semitic city on 
Sicilian soil” (I. 302). But if, as seems 
possible, we may attribute the coins with 
the legend aia to Palermo, we should have 
for the settlement on the Conca d’Oro the 
appropriate Semitic name of the “shore” 
or ‘‘ coast.” 

Mr. Freeman misunderstands his own 
authority when he says Mr. Head implies 
‘‘that the Sikiliot Greeks adopted a non- 
Hellenic standard for their coins.” This 
was not the case except so far as all the 
Greek standards were obtained from the 
East. The Aeginetic was derived from the 
Phoenician silver stater, while the Attic, 
Euboic, or Corinthian standard, which 
replaced the Aeginetic in Sicily, was ulti- 
mately of Babylonian origin. The first 
Siceliot standard was the Aeginetic, which 
was followed in the earliest coins of Zancle, 
Naxos, and Himera, as well as in those of 
Cumae. It should also have been noted 
that the early coins of Naxos, which follow 
the Aeginetic standard used in Cumae and 
Etruria, exhibit the Latin X and not the 
Greek Xi. But when the Aeginetic weight 
standard was exchanged for the Attic, the 
Attic = replaced the earlier X. That, after 
the introduction of coinage, there was an 
effective commercial intercourse between 
Sicily and Central Italy is shown by the 
fact that the unit of the earliest Etruscan 
silver coins is identical in weight with the 
Sicilian silver litra of 13} grains. Mr. 
Freeman does not seem to be aware of Dr. 
Deecke’s allegation that the change in the 
Etruscan coins to the weight-standard of 
Syracuse dates from the decisive defeat of 
the Etruscans by Syracuse at Cumae. The 
theory is not universally accepted ; but even 
if the Syracusan standard was partially 
adopted in Etruria before the fight at Cumae, 
the change is a striking proof of the growing 
commercial importance of Syracuse. 

Mr. Freeman seems to be unacquainted 
with the important Phoenician inscriptions 
from Sicily, six of which (two of con- 
siderable length) are reproduced in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, and, to- 
gether with two others—presumably for- 
geries—are discussed by Schrider and 
Ugdulena, whose important works he has 
omitted to notice. Facsimiles of these in- 
scriptions, as well as autotype reproductions 
of a few of the more notable Sicilian coins, 
would have added greatly to the interest 
and value of the book. 

A few similar oversights may here be 
noticed. Mr. Freeman accepts without 
question the curious blunder of Strabo, who 
thought there were gold mines in the volcanic 
isle of Ischia (II. 251). It is impossible 
that the Jatomie of Syracuse could have 
been designed or intended as defensive 
‘hey are plainly mere quarries, 
excavated at the spot nearest to Ortygia 
where good building stone is found. For 
purposes of defence the enormous depth of 
130 feet would not be required, and a 
shallow continuous trench, such as we find 
at Epipolae, would have sufficed ; whereas 
the latomie aye isolated pits separated from 





each other by considerable intervals, and 
hence offering no obstacle to an enemy’s 
approach. 

Mr. Freeman endeavours to explain why 
the Greeks did not occupy such an attractive 
site as the peninsula of Xiphonia—a site 
apparently as desirable as the island of 
Ortygia. He finally acknowledges that his 
attempt “‘is hardly satisfactory, but it is not 
easy to suggest anything better” (I. 389). 
The obvious explanation is the want of any 
spring of fresh water at the extremity of 
the long peninsula. The haven of Xiphonia 
might be as good as the haven of Ortygia ; 
but it was the copious, never-failing fountain 
of Arethusa which made possible the great- 
ness of Syracuse. The all-important ques- 
tion of the water supply is one which Mr. 
Freeman leaves out of account in discussing 
the causes why certain sites were selected, 
and why, with the increase of population, 
it became necessary, as in the case of Mineo 
and Palica (II. 366), to abandon lofty but 
arid sites for others less defensible but 
with a more adequate supply of water. 

The remark about the Civitas Ruthenorum 
(I. 508) seems to be a grim joke—grim 
but dangerous, as some of his readers may 
take it as an inexplicable blunder, and 
others as a valuable piece of information. 
The injunction Pythagoras gave his disciples 
to abstain from beans can hardly be called 
‘one of his most mysterious precepts.” It 
was a plain parable advising them to keep 
aloof from politics, of the same class as our 
Lord’s warning to His disciples to beware 
of the leaven of the Pharisees. 

Mr. Freeman necessarily fails in his futile 
attempt to write Greek names with a Latin 
alphabet in what he calls Greek fashion. 
To use a Latin alphabet according to the 
rules of Latin orthography, is, he says, a 
‘ superstition against which all sound study 
of language, all sound study of history, 
must for ever strive.” Surely a sound study 
of orthography and some acquaintance with 
the history of the alphabet might also be 
useful. When he writes ruirOn he is not, 
as he imagines, writing Greek fashion. His 
use of the circumflex shows that he is using 
an alphabet which does not contain symbols 
for Eta or Omega, and the symbol H 
denotes in Greek a vowel and not an aspirate. 
If he had used Theta, or even Thorn, he 
would be writing Greek fashion, but the 
use of th shows that he is necessarily writing 
Latin fashion, because he is using a Latin 
and not a Greek alphabet. 

He writes Xerxes, Carthage, Hamilkar, 
and Hannibal. On his own principles, “ all 
sound study of language and all sound 
study of history’? should have taught him 
that Persian names should be written Per- 
sian fashion and Punic names Punic fashion. 
Cuneiform and Punic types are to be had ; 
but at all events he might have given us 
Khshayirsha for Xerxes, or even the Asiatic 
form Ahasuerus, which we have in the Book 
uf Esther. Carthage should be Qrthdst, as 
on its own coins, or, at least, Karthada, 
Cartago, or Karkhédén; Hamilkar should 
be Himlgrt, and Hannibal Hnb‘ol or 
Hnbaal. 

As for the native Sicel names, he says: 
‘As J] write Greek names Greek fashion, I 
write Sikel names Latin fashion, to point 





out what the real tongue of the Sikels was.” 
It has been already shown that it is a very 
dubious proposition that the Sicels spoke 
Latin ; but if they did, we ought to write 
Sicel, and not Sikel, as 4 was not a Latin 
letter. Moreover, the Sicels themselves, as 
we see by their coins, used the Greek 
and not the Latin alphabet. 

We should have been glad of the familiar 
name Palermo or even Panormus; but Mr. 
Freeman might have been content with 
Panormos without indulging, with wearisome 
iteration, in the affectation of calling it ‘‘ Tho 
All Haven.” So ‘‘ New City,” instead of 
Carthage, is all very well for once, but 
when frequently repeated it becomes tire- 
some. In like manner itis pedantic to sub- 
stitute for the familiar name of Corfu the 
archaic term Koryphé. In vain we look for 
the familiar names of Selinunto, Girgenti, 
Solanto, and Taormina, and have to be 
content with Selinous, Akragas, Solous, and 
Tauromenion. 

It is annoying to find the great central 
street of Palermo—we beg pardon, of the 
‘“‘ All Haven ”’—perhaps the noblest street 
in the world, not once mentioned by any of 
itsfamiliar names. Of course we do not ask 
for the modern official designation, ‘‘ Via 
Vittorio Emanuele”; but to call it only by 
the Norman name, Via Marmorea, or the 
Arabic Casr, is an affectation. Locally 
called the Cassaro, it is known to all Sicilian 
travellers as the Toledo, a name Phoenician 
in origin and significance, and historically 
interesting as having been imported from 
the greatest of the European lends which 
the Phoenicians conquered to designate the 
greatest street in the greatest of the Euro- 
pean cities which the Phoenicians founded, 

It is because this book is so great, because 
it must be ranked among the most important 
historical works of our own generation, 
because it cannot fail to become the standard 
work on the subject, that it has seemed 
worth while to devote so large a space to 
its few shortcomings. If Mr. Freeman 
could moderate his political and ethnic 
hatreds, if to his own massive erudition and 
rugged honesty he would add a few small 
literary graces, above all the supreme merit 
of lucidity and simplicity, if he would reso- 
lutely eschew allusiveness, pedantries, affec- 
tations, and the “barbarism” of using 
English words in senses which they do not 
bear in English—if, in short, he would 
supplement his own historical virtues with 
the literary charms of Mr. Froude’s match- 
less style, his works would find more readers, 
because they would be easier to read. But 
in any case it must be hoped that the 
remaining volumes, some of which we are 
told are in an advanced state of prepara- 
tion, may follow at no distant interval. 

Tsaac TAYLor, 








“Tne Bapmintron Lisrary.” — Riding. 
By Capt. Robert Weir, Riding Master, 
Lae. - 


Polo. By J. Moray Brown. (Longmans.) 
Tuts volume, as usual with the series to 
which it belongs, is written by a number of 
authors, whose work varies greatly in 
quality. 
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The editor states that the object of the 
series is to produce a cyclopaedia to which 
the inexperienced man can turn for infor- 
mation on all British sports and pastimes. 
Captain Robert Weir’s information on 
Training the Young Horse, on Horseman- 
ship, and on Hand and Seat is quite ency- 
clopaedic; but I would guarantee an in- 
experienced man to rise from its perusal in 


as complete practical ignorance, after going | 
through that painful performance, as he | 


could have been in before. It is difficult to 
imagine any sane man, quite ignorant of 
the art of riding, going to a book for printed 
instructions; and it is therefore clear that 
encyclopaedic information such as Captain 
Weir attempts to impart is out of place on 
such subjects, and would far better have 
been omitted. Thirty Riding Lessons, by 
the same author, are described with tedious 
technicality. And, though these descriptions 
are relegated to an appendix, it would really 
appear as if this kind of teaching in print, 
by which no one can by any possibility 
profit, is meant to constitute the raison @étre 
of the whole work, and that the few read- 
able chapters are thrown in as plums to 
reward the weary reader. 

The chapter on the Saddle Horse, by 
Mr. Watson, is not comparable to his chapter 
on Race Riding, the best literary effort in 
the book, which, with Lord Suffolk’s Riding 
to Hounds, may be fairly placed beside 
Apperley’s articles in the Quarter/y on the 
same subjects fifty years ago. I think, 
however, that to most Englishmen Lord 
Onslow’s chapter on the Colonial Horse will 
be found to be the most interesting con- 
tribution to the volume. The account of 
racing and hunting at the antipodes is to 
some extent novel to English sportsmen ; 
and the cleverness shown by New Zealand 
horses and the pluck of their riders in 
negotiating wire fences should alter the 
view of English cross-country riders, who 
have hitherto looked on wire as the destruc- 
tion of their sport. 

An enthusiastic account of polo by Mr. 
Moray Brown completes the work. Assisted 
by Mr. Dadd’s admirable illustrations an 
excellent idea of this grand game is afforded, 
and the descriptions given only fill me with 
regret to think that its introduction into 
India was so long after my own time. I 
cannot imagine a better school of horseman- 
ship than the practice of this game by the 
young men of the present day. 

As usual in this series, the illustrations 
add greatly to the interest of the work; 
and, where all the artists employed are so 
good, it seems invidious to award the palm 
to any one of them. The illustrations to 
the chapter on the colonial horse, by Mr. 
Stuart Allan, are very characteristic; the 
pictures of English hunting and racing, by 
Mr. Giles, are simply perfect in their way; 
and yet the spirited sketches by Mr. Dadd 
of polo and its various incidents must, I 
think, be set down as best when all are 
good. 

James Innes Mincuuy. 














NEW NOVELS. 
The Hermits of Crizebeck. By Henry Cress- 
well. In3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
A MIlidden Toe. By G. A. Henty. In 2 
vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Erie Brighteyes. By H. Rider Haggard. 
(Longmans. ) 


The Girl he did not Marry. By Iza Duffus 


Hardy. (Hutchinson.) 

Sir George. By Florence MHenniker. 
(Bentley. ) 

Amaryllis, By TEQPTIOS APOSINHS. 


(Fisher Unwin.) 


The Little Lady of Lavender. By Theodora 


C. Elmslie. (Ward & Downey.) 
Sunny Stories. By James Payn. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 


In The Hermits of Crizebeck, Mr. Cresswell 
appears not as a novelist in the ordinary 
sense, but as a laborious chronicler. This 
second rdle does not suit him so well as the 
first: 4 Wily Widow is preferable to The 
Hermits of Crizebeck, which, though a pains- 
taking attempt to describe the rise and fall 
of an Anglican monastic establishment, 
becomes very tiresome, before the end of 
the second volume is reached. Happily— 
in a sense also unhappily—some of the 
hermits are not altogether unsociable, and 
do not object even to the company of girls. 
Still more, the girls, so far from objecting 
to the company of the hermits, seem ready 
to fall in love with them on the smallest 
provocation. Especially susceptible is Rosie, 
one of the two nieces of the supposed nar- 
rator of this story. She first of all takes to 
adoring an athletic young man, who saves 
her from being crushed or burned to death 
in a theatre. But she throws him over on 
becoming acquainted with his brother, who 
is one of the Anglican “ Fathers” ; and the 
athletic young man takes to drink. Mean- 
while “ Father ”’—he is also brother—Nolan 
has been appropriated by a magnificent 
young woman, with the magnificent name 
of Diana Vining. Rosie thereupon aban- 
dons the ascetic Anglicanism she had, 
under the “‘ Father’s ” guidance, gone in for, 
and takes to Atheism or something like it. 
Finally, after considerately waiting to see 
her sister Mab married, she commits suicide. 
Rosie’s story is the most melancholy element 
—or segment—of The Hermits of Crizebeck., 
but it is also that which is best worked out. 
Diana Vining has the makings of a 
Junoesque heroine in her ; but as she figures 
here she is rather hard and unsympathetic, 
while Mab, Rosie’s sister, is a trifle too 
inane. The details of the experiment 
made by the hermits would be interesting 
in a work descriptive of Anglican monas- 
ticism, but they are rather out of place in 
a novel. 


Mr. Henty would seem to have set himself 
deliberately in A Hidden Foe to curb his 
power of manufacturing and depicting ad- 
venture, so that it should not he said of him 
that, while writing a book ostensibly for 
adults, he had in reality produced one for 
boys. Perhaps in consequence of this, 4 
Ihidden Foe is a somewhat conventional 
story, with an essentially conventional plot. 
Mr, Henty must, indeed, have felt himself 





cramped when he wasted time in describing 
modern Bath, and in sneering at it in this 
fashion : ‘ 


_‘*So impressed are the inhabitants with the 


idea that external dirt is an evidence of internal 


_ respectability that they make no effort to 


brighten the houses by window decorations, 
and nowhere else are dingy blinds the rule and 
clean blinds the exception as at Bath.” 

His hero, Philip Clitheroe, is the familiar 
noble young man who, discovering, as he 
thinks, his mother engaged in a conspiracy 
to defraud a young woman of her rights for 
his sake, declines to benefit by any such 
trickery, tells his mother indignantly of the 
discovery he has made, and exiles himself 
from her and from England. Of course it is 
the most natural thing in the world that he 
should find himself on board the same ship 
as this ill-treated young woman, and that 
she, being on the way to Australia to find 
means for asserting her rights, should think 
him a scoundrel. Mr. Henty warms some- 
what to his work when he introduces a ship- 
wreck and its sequel into the plot of his 
story. It is needless to say how Philip 
Clitheroe and Constance Corbyn settle their 
differences. Mrs. Clitheroe as a clever 
woman whom affection for her son has 
made unscrupulous, Constance Corbyn as a 
high-spirited English girl, and her delight- 
fully French companion, are very well 
sketched ; while the villain, who—and not 
Mrs. Clitheroe—steals out of the marriage- 
register the leaf which is of the utmost 
importance to Constance, is one of those 
thorough - going scoundrels that young 
readers get positively to like. Still, 4 
Hidden Foe does not show Mr. Henty quite 
at his best. 


Mr. Rider Haggard may have a more weird 
imagination than Mr. Hall Caine, but Zric 
Brighteyes does not prove that he will be 
able to produce a better Saga, either of the 
old or of the new sort. In fact, it is neither 
slaughter, athleticism, witchcraft, and es- 
sentially animal love, in which Mr. Haggard 
delights in the disguise of an Icelandic 
Saga. A few heads are knocked off in 
more nor less than one of those stories of 
almost every chapter, and so Erie Brighteyes 
is as readable as need be. The plot is 
almost modern in its conventionality. Eric 
Brighteyes, Thorgrimur’s son, the bravest 
and unluckiest man that lived in Iceland 
before ‘‘ Thangbrand, Wilibald’s soz, 
preached the White Christ” there, gets en- 
tangled with two women, Gudruda the Fair 
and Swanhild the Fatherless, who were 
born in the same house, and were half- 
sisters, for although Swanhild is nicknamed 
the Fatherless, she was universally under- 
stood to be the illegitimate daughter of 
Groa the Witch and Asmund Asmundson, 
the Priest of Middalhof, whose other 
daughter, Gudruda, was the offspring of his 
marriage. Eric loves Gudruda, but Swan- 
hild loves him, and schemes to get him into 
her possession. She conducts herself as 
a sensual woman of fashion would conduct 
herself in the present day, only that the 
sensual woman of fashion does not, asa rule, 
contrive to have her rival killed by means 
of an enormous sword. As for the various 
adventures of Eric and his grotesque Sancho 
Panza, Skallagrim Lambstail, the Baresark, 
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the admirer of Mr. Rider Haggard must 
follow these up himself. He will probably 
be thoroughly exhausted before he gets half 
through them. rie Brighteyes is, in our 
judgment, the poorest book its author has 
written. 

Miss Duffus Hardy has curiously mis- 

named her new story. It should have been 
styled not Zhe Girl he did not Marry, but 
The Boys she did not Marry. For Hazel 
Marsh is the leading personage in the story ; 
and she is engaged in turn to Charlie Tem- 
pest, to Norman Holyoake, and to Philip 
Chester, who ‘‘ talked of impersonal subjects 
to his betrothed, discussed literature and 
high art and political economy—strove to 
enlighten the darkness of her mind on as- 
tronomy, ethnology, and the occult sciences.” 
Yet she marries nobody and runs away with 
nobody. She has indeed a chance of an 
elopement, when, owing to an accident, she 
can only be said to “‘have been good- 
looking once.” Charlie Tempest, very much 
married to ‘‘ a good specimen of the brilliant 
yet delicate type of American beauty,” with 
‘wavy blonde hair and a charming figure 
shown to advantage by a tight-fitting tailor- 
made walking dress, elegant and striking 
in its perfect simplicity,” asks Hazel to go 
off with him in his yacht. She refuses, 
whereupon Charlie goes off with some 
friends and is drowned. The Girl he 
did not Marry is, in truth, a rather dull 
story, in spite of Hazel’s agonies and 
troubles, and the extraordinary amount of 
fashionable dressing and undressing to be 
found in it. 
‘‘ There was nothing ”’ we are told, ‘‘ that Hazel 
disliked more than being brought into contact 
with the ‘masses’; but a ‘class’ crowd, 
especially in evening toilette, she enjoyed all 
the more that now and then in such a crowd, 
in the glare of gas-light, roving eyes must fall 
upon her face, and were likely to linger there.” 
Miss Duffus Hardy, like Hazel, evidently 
prefers the ‘‘classes” to the ‘“‘ masses ”— 
especially when ‘the classes” are dis- 
tinguished by ‘‘ the costly elegance of dress 
—which displays the ‘superb abundance’ 
of snowy arms and shoulders.” Zhe Girl 
he did not Marry is a story to be read in 
what the Solicitor-General—in his capacity 
as Sir Edward Clarke—differentiates as 
What-is-called-Society. 


So far as plot goes, Sir George is a very 
commonplace novel. It is, indeed, the 
familiar story of an old man supplanting a 
young one in the affections of his ward. 
Sir George Gresham, however, is different 
from most oldsters of his class, in that 
his treachery to his nephew Harold is not 
intentional. It is not so much that he 
courts Olive Garforth, as that Olive falls 
out of love with Harold and in love with 
him. Sir George is, indeed, a very elegant 
and refined version of the almost too fami- 
liar and helpless “Oh! the pity of it!” 
The final blinding of its unfortunate hero- 
villain seems a rather unnecessary aggra- 
vation of his troubles. 


The name of the latest addition to the 
‘“‘Pseudonym Library” is idyllic, and cer- 
tainly there is a great deal of very sweet 
simplicity in Amaryllis. The plot is boy- 
and-girlish to a fault, Two old modern 





Greeks— Messrs. Aristides and Anastasius— 
enter into a conspiracy to make their young 
folks Stephen and Amaryllis fall in love 
with each other. They succeed. That is 
all, except that the scene of Amaryllis is 
laid in a pretty corner of Greece, and that, 
in addition to an incident in which a revolver 
plays a curious part, the book contains a 
fair amount of passable Arcadian—but not 
quite Theocritean—verse. 


Had The Little Lady of Lavender appeared 
during the gift-book season—as it perhaps 
ought to have done—it would to a certainty 
have achieved a phenomenal success; for it 
is one of the best stories intended for, or 
at least about, children that have appeared 
since Little Lord Fauntleroy, which indeed it 
recalls in tone, though not in plot. But it 
would be unfair to tell how little Evangeline 
Herbert penetrates into the castle of the 
ogre, alias Captain Ransom, and conquers 
him, how she brings her father and mother 
together, and how generally she plays the 
part of a “Christmas angel.” No sweeter, 
healthier, more humorous, or less maudlin 
story of this particular kind has ever been 
published. 


Mr. Payn always maintains—although he 
might easily rise above—a certain standard 
of excellence, and especially of humour, in 
the sketchy stories he writes for magazines, 
and republishes at intervals in volume form. 
So not much need be said of the first section 
of this book, containing the Sunny Stories 
which give a title to the whole, except that 
they are up tothe usual mark. ‘‘ Dauntless 
Kitty,” in particular, shows admirably how 
a reputation may be made under false 
pretences, and the dog-fancying White- 
chapel hero of ‘‘ Mrs. Blodgers’ Apology” 
is one of Mr. Payn’s best sketches of 
low-life. In the second part of the volume, 
‘* Gleanings from Dark Annals,” Mr. Payn, 
however, sets himself to give the air of 
geniality to the gruesome, and succeeds 
wonderfully. Some of the chapters, such as 
‘* Modern Amazons,” ‘‘ Inadequate Motive,”’ 
and ‘‘Coming to Life again,” prove how 
detective fiction ought to be—though it very 
seldom is—written. 

Wiriiam WALLACE. 








SOME ECONOMICAL BOOKS. 


The Principles of State Interference. By 
David G. Ritchie. (Sonnenschein.) This little 
volume is a reprint of some clever and brightly- 
written review articles on Herbert Spencer, 
J. S. Mill, and T. H. Green from the Neo- 
Hegelian Liberal point of view. Mr. Ritchie 
seems to make out very convincingly, as 
against Mr. Spencer, that English Liberals, 
when they abandon the doctrine of laisser-faire, 
do not necessarily give up the essential prin- 
ciples of Liberalism nor adopt those of the 
opposite party. He is equally successful in 
showing that the theory of organic evolution 
has nothing to say against sanitary legislation 
or against State education. He also makes out 
a good case against Mill’s belief, shared to a 
certain extent by Mark Pattison, that an 
a priori philosophy is the natural ally of 
Toryism. In this connexion, the points of 
agreement between T. H. Green’s ethics and 
Utilitarianism are well brought out. But the 
criticism of Mill’s doctrine of Liberty is far 
too slight, and a summary reference to Sir 
J. F. Stephen’s volume cannot be held to 








exonerate the controversialist from the duty of 
making an independent examination. As Green 
said of Hegel’s Logic, ‘it will all have to be 
done over again.” 


Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. 
By David Ricardo, Edited by E. C. K. Gonner. 
(Bell.) Mr. Gonner has done a service to that 
numerous class of readers who are content 
with the chief treatise of a great author, and 
make no demand for his complete works. The 
editor has provided an explanatory preface, a 
running commentary (with collation of texts, 
&e.), and an apologetic appendix. The whole 
is carefully, loyally, and intelligently done. 
The rearrangement of chapters (on p. xxvi.) is 
only one out of many instances where the 
student gets valuable help from this edition ; 
and, if the complaint might be made that Mr. 
Gonner leaves his readers too littie to do for 
themselves, he would no doubt reply that 
Ricardo, like Sophocles, cannot be made tov 
easy. Like every writing on Ricardo, these 
commentaries are full of debateable matter. 
The attempt (on pp. xlviii., xlix.) to show that 
Ricardo in his theory of value erred no more 
by pursuing one extreme than the mathe- 
matical economists by pursuing the other, 
seems to imply the belief that a middle 
way must be the way to truth, without 
regard to its breadth or narrowness. The 
attempt to confine the theory of rent to cases 
where there are different grades of fertility 
(p- lv.) seems unfortunate. If the fertility 
were uniform, but land yielded a greater profit 
than manufacture, then land would yield a 
rent. In this, as in other points, the weight of 
modern criticism bears on the whole in favour 
of Malthus, and not of Ricardo. As regards 
Ricardo’s supposed bias and bad faith in 
writing, there has hardly been in this country 
such a general sympathy with the declama- 
tions of Held and other foreign economists as 
to justify Mr. Gonner in devoting so long an 
appendix to the refutation of them. 


The Conflicts of Capital and Labour. By 
George Howell. Second and Revised Edition. 
(Macmillan.) So much has happened in the 
industrial world since 1878, the date of Mr. 
Howell’s first edition, that his work has had to 
be ‘‘ practically re-written,” or, at any rate, 
considerably augmented. The author has not 
followed the commendable practice of indicat- 
ing all the changes which he has made. For 
the convenience of those who have invested in 
the first edition, we may notice that the new 
matter has often been inserted at the end of a 
chapter. Among fresh contributions to indus- 
trial history may be mentioned the analysis of 
the proceedings at recent trades union con- 
gresses, and the estimate of the progress which 
co-operation has made during the last few 
years. All new developments do not command 
Mr. Howell’s admiration. He is very severe 
upon the so-called ‘‘ new trade unionism.” ‘ It 
seeks to effect by statute and by municipal law 
what can only be effected by mutual arrange- 
ment on equal terms of negotiation.” Mr. 
Howell’s ideal may be summed in the following 
words : 

‘¢ The equitable proportion of work to wages must 
be settled by workmen and employers. . . 
Wrongful claims will be abandoned, and rightful 
dues will be conceded, when fair-minded men on 
both sides sit at the same table on an equal footing, 
to discuss the terms and conditions of employment 
with the view of settling them upon an equitable 
basis.’’ 

The difficulty of defining what is equitable does 
not obtrude itself on Mr. Howell. Yet it is a 
difficulty which has puzzled philosophers from 
the age of Plato. But abstract speculations do 
not much trouble Mr. Howell’s cheerful com- 
mon sense. His chapter on ‘‘ Political Economy 
and Trade Unions” still retains passages to. 
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which the theoretical purist may take excep- 
tion. However, he has made some alterations 
—which seem to us improvements—in his 
critical remarks on political economy. He 
admits that ‘a broader and more humane 
political economy” has grown up. It is 
pleasant to think that not only political 
economy and trades unionism, but also Mr. 
Howell’s treatment of both subjects, have 


improved. 
The Labour Movement in America. By 
Richard T. Ely, Ph.D. (Heinemann.) The 


contents of this book are not entirely new. 
Several of the chapters have been published in 
American periodicals ; and the whole volume, if 
we mistake not, appeared in its present form in 
the United States two or three years ago. 
But the interesting information with which 
these pages abound is still fresh ; and the good 
advice of which the author is not sparing bears 
repetition. Mr. Ely begins his historical studies 
by a chapter on Early American Communism. 
He gives a graphic and impartial account of 
the Oneida Foedlove Community. 


**Odious as their practices must appear to one 
who believes in the divinity of the monogamic 
family, it seems necessary to admit that they 
lived quietly and peacefully, and conscientiously 
discharged all financial engagements so as to 
win the goodwill of many of their immediate 
neighbours.”’ 


Among existing organisations the “ knights of 
labour” are particularly distinguished. Their 
federation is of a higher type, Mr. Ely thinks, 
than the ordinary trades union. They justify 
their name by the chivalry with which they 
have defended the cause of women. Mr. Ely’s 
picture of the Internationalists is less reassuring. 
Their organ, Most’s I're‘heit, advocates a new 
genealogy traced from mothers, whose names, 
and not that of the fathers, descend to the 
children; ‘‘ in order that the old family may 
completely abandon the field to free love.” 
Here are some extracts from an article headed 
** Revolutionary Principles ” :— 


‘The revolutionist has no personal interest, 

concerns, feelings, or inclinations, no property. 
. . . » He is the irreconcileable enemy of this 
world ; and, if he continues to live in it, it only 
happens in order to destroy it with the greater 
certainty. He knows only one science, namely, 
destruction.”’ 
The principle of the Miltonic Satan—‘“ All 
pleasure to destroy save what is in destroying” 
—appears to have been adopted by these 
Internationalists. Discussing the remedies for 
these social diseases, Mr. Ely does not abide by 
Prof. Walker’s dictum that the eccnomist 
should teach, not preach. Indeed, some parts 
of the work, if we remember rightly, were first 
uttered in the form of a “lay sermon.” He 
writes— 


““A wider diffusion of sound ethics is an 
economic requirement of thetimes. Christian moral- 
ity is the only stable basis for a state professedly 
Christian. ... Manufacturers should cultivate 
the true humility of great souls, and adopt a more 
conciliatory attitude towards their labourers. . . . 
Working men must remember that they too often 
give just cause for complaint to their employers, 
by reason of carelessness, wastefulness, poor work- 
manship, neglect of trusts committed to them, bad 
faith, distrust and downright insolence. . . .”’ 


These are good words ; let us hope that they 
may have some effect in arresting an out- 
break of, that revolutionary Socialism which 
the author justly regards with alarm. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mr. GERALD Porta, C.B., who has just 
been appointed H.M. Consul - General at 
Zanzibar, in succession to Sir Euan Smith, has 
written a narrative of his adventurous mission 








to Abyssinia in 1887-1888, when the British 
Government sent him to endeavour to mediate 
between King Johannis and the Italians after 
the massacre of Dogali. Accompanied only by 
two Europeans and a few native servants, 
Mr. Portal penetrated for several hundred 
miles into the interior, successfully overcoming 
the grave difficulties of the route, and the 
undisguised hostility of the Abyssinian General, 
Ras Alula. Even when he reached the King’s 
quarters, he was imprisoned for a considerable 
time while the Great Council of Chiefs was 
deciding whether he and his companions 
should be put to death or allowed to return 
home; fortunately the decision was in Mr. 
Portal’s favour. The book, which will be 
illustrated, will be published shortly by Mr. 
Edward Arnold. 


WE understand that Mr. E. Poste, the editor 
of Gaius, has nearly finished an English trans- 
lation of ‘‘ Aristotle on the Constitution of 
Athens,”’ which will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. Henry LItrrenaes, of Clovelly, 
Bexley Heath, proposes to reproduce, by photo- 
lithography, a facsimile of the Durham Liber 
Vitae, provided that a sufficient number of 
subscribers come forward. The value of such 
a work lies chiefly in the fact that each page 
will display the arrangement of the names by 
successive scribes from the ninth century ; and, 
where a later insertion has been entered among 
those of an earlier period, the approximate 
date of such entry will be supplied by the form 
of its appearance. The size of the reproduction 
will be 129 pages, quarto. Asecond part, con- 
taining a short introduction, will be issued 
subsequently. 


TE next volume of the ‘Catholic Standard 
Library,” published by Mr. John Hodges, will 
be a series of essays on The Lelations of the 
Church to Society, by the late Father Edmund 
J. O'Reilly, edited, with a biographical notice, 
by the Rev. Matthew Russell, 8.J. The same 
publisher also announces, as nearly ready, a 
second edition, with a preface, of Father 
Gasquet’s Kdward VI, and the Book of Common 
Prayer, which has attracted so much attention 
among English liturgiologists. 


A VOLUME entitled The Co-operative Movement 
of To-day, by Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Methuen 
& Co. Its object is to show that distributive 
co-operation—the only portion officially carried 
out—does not touch the problem of capital and 
labour, and that the principle of profit-sharing 
in production, the earlier and nobler part of 
Co-operation, does. 


Tue next volume of the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine Library ” is announced by Mr. Elliot 
Stock for immediate publication. It will com- 
mence the topographical section, and will con- 
tain the local information found in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, classified alphabetically 
under each county. 


Messrs. EDEN, Reminetron & Co. will ina 
few days issue a new work by the Hon. 
Albert 58. G. Canning, entitled Thoughts on 
Reliyious History. 


WE hear that the second edition of A Girl 
in the Karpathians, by Ménie Muriel Dowie, 
is already out of print. 


Mr. Josern Harron has returned from 
New York with an armful of reasons for 
international copyright in America, including 
five editions of By Order of the Czar, from 
which he derives no benefits. But he is to be 
congratulated upon the issue in London by 
Messrs. Hutchinson ofa fifth and popular edition 
of this novel, completing ten thousand copies for 


} the English market, 





——$—., 


Tue first edition of Mr. Arnold Forster's 
work Ina Conning Tower; or how I took 
H.M.S. ‘ Majestic” into action, has already 
been exhausted, and a second edition will be 
issued next week by Messrs. Cassell & Company. 


THe Marquis of Bute has been elected 
president of the Honourable Society of 
ae in the place of the late Earl of 

owis. 


M. Paut Biovit (Max O’Rell) will sail, on 
October 21, for a third lecture tour in the 
United States and Canada, to be immediately 
followed by a twelve months’ tour in the 
Australian colonies. 


Lapy Burton writes as follows about the 
MSS., &c., left by Sir Richard : 


** My husband left his magnum opus, ‘* The Scented 
Garden,’’ completed save half a page. [The whole 
of this she has thought it her duty to burn.] His 
** Pentamerone’’ is ready for press. Disjointed, 
and not quite complete, is ‘‘ Catullus,’’ a scrap of 
** Ausonius,’’ various small fragments, and poetry. 
Part of the second Part of his great work on The 
“word, of which the first part appeared (there were to 
be three), and one almost written book on the gipsies, 
also several unpublished MSS. of former travels. 
Everything possible will see the light by degrees 
in his own name; and the unfinished things and 
the poetry in magazines ora book of fragments.’ 


THe Académie Francaise has decided to 
award the prize of 20,000 francs (£800) to the 
widow of Fustel de Coulanges. The Duc de 
Broglie, it will be remembered, felt himself 
compelled to decline the honour; and it was 
rumoured that the second recommendation of 
— was in favour of M. Elisée 

eclus. 


DurinG Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
of next week Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged 
in selling the large collection of autographs and 
historical documents, formed in the first half of 
the present century by the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Raffles, of Liverpool, and a near relation of 
Sir Stamford. The general collection con- 
sisting of sign manuals of English kings, letters 
of statesmen, soldiers, authors, &%., which is 
contained in forty folio volumes, will first be 
offered in one lot, at a reserve price; andif not 
so sold, in 544 lots. Included in this is the holo- 
graph MS. of Heber’s hymn, ‘“‘ From Greenland’s 
icy mountains.’’ Then follow special lots, suchas 
a complete set of the signers of the American 
Declaration of Independence, and of Presidents 
of the United States; bound volumes contain- 
ing letters of noblemen, bishops, noncon- 
formist divines, &c. The whole collection is 
—? illustrated with portraits and personal 
relics. 


M. CéLEsTE, city librarian at Bordeaux, has 
printed, in the first number of the Bulletin of 
the Société des Amis de Il Université de 
Bordeaux, a hitherto unpublished letter of 
Montesquieu. It is addressed to President 
Barbet, under date of December 20, 1741, and 
thus refers to the Hsprit des Lois, which was not 
published until 1748 :— 


** J’y travaille huit heures par jour; l’ouvrage est 
immense, et je crois avoir perdu tout le temps oi 
je travaille 4 quelque autre chose qu’) cela. Ty 
aura quatre vol. in-12 en 24 livres. [It was 
actually published in two quarto volumes, 
divided into thirty-one books, which in some 
editions are grouped in six .} Il me 
tarde fort que je sois en état de vous le mon- 
trer. J’en suis extrémement enthousiasmé. Je 
suis mon premier admirateur, je ne sais si je serai le 
dernier. Je ne vous le montrerai que lorsque je 
n’aurai plus rien i y faire, ce qui, je crois, sera i 


| la premi¢re vue; mais j’exigerai que vous ne m’en 


disiez rien, que vous ne l’ayez lu tout entier, si 
vous voulez le lire, et j’ose vous dire que je ne crois 
pas qu’on y perde son temps, par l’abondance des 
choses.”’ 

THE last number (72) of the admirable series 
of Catalogues issued by Signor Ulrico Hoepli, 
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of Milan, deals with bibliography, libraries, 
and printing. It comprises more than 1400 
lots, most of which seemed to be priced very 
low. We notice super-illustrated copies of the 
first edition of Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 
(1816), and of Joubert’s Manuel de ?amateur 
dW’ Estampes (1821); copies of the Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum from 1628 to 1880; and a series of 
ublications connected with the name of Libri. 
e highest priced lot of all seems to be the 
fifth edition of Brunet (eight vols., 1860-1880), 
and next the latest edition of Quaritch’s General 
Catalogue (6 vols., 1880-1887). 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have begun a cheap 
re-issue of the works of Mr. Henry J. Shorthouse 
with John Inglesant. According to the biblio- 
graphical record on the verso of the title page, 
this romance was first published in two volumes 
in 1881 (in the month of June, we believe), 
ignoring the edition printed for private circula- 
tion in the previous year. No second edition 
was required for six months; but then the 
demand immediately became so great that each 
month of 1882 saw an edition of its own, 
in two volumes ; and in every subsequent year 
there has been a single volume edition. 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Tue forthcoming number of the Contemporary 
Review will contain an important article on 
‘‘The Union of the Australias” by Sir Henry 
Parkes, premier of New South Wales; also 
“The Finest Story in the World,” by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. 

THE July number of Merry England will be 
devoted to a collection of ‘‘ Letters on Subjects 
of the Day,” by Cardinal Manning. The 
illustrations will include an _ impressionist 
drawing of “A Reception at Archbishop’s 
House,” made last May by Mr. Ponsonby 
Staples, to whom the cardinal has since given 
several sittings. A variety of the autographs 
of the cardinal will be shown in facsimile. 


THE July number of the Jmperial and Asiatic 
Quarterly Review will be devoted largely to the 
programme of the forthcoming Oriental Con- 
gress. Among the papers promised, we may 
mention: a report on the progress made since 
1883 in the study of African languages, by 
Captain T. G. de Guiraudon ; ‘‘ The Dignity of 
Labour in the Talmud,” by Rabbi H. Gollancz ; 
and a joint account of ‘‘ Kohistan, including 
Gabrial,” by Mir Abdulla (a native of that 
country) and Dr. Leitner, which will be illus- 
trated with several portraits of the inhabitants, 
from photographs. There will also be an article 
on ‘‘ Recruiting the Anglo-Indian Army,” by 
Surgeon-General Sir W. Moore. 

THE English Illustrated for July will have for 
frontispiece an engraving, by Mr. Lacour, of 
Mrs. M. L. Waller’s picture, ‘A Fencing 
Lesson”; and descriptive articles, each profusely 
illustrated, on Fawsley Park in Northants, 
Cookham and its neighbourhood, Nymegen in 
Holland, and Dartmoor. Mrs. W. K. Clifford 
also contributes ‘‘On the Wane: a Sentimental 
Correspondence.” 


THE Genealogist for July will contain a paper 
entitled ‘“‘ Further Notices of William Stanley, 
sixth Earl of Derby, K.G., as a Poet anda 
Dramatist,” by Mr. James Greenstreet, where- 
in he discusses, in continuation of his article in 
the April number of that magazine, the 
question of the authorship of certain of the 
** Shaksperian ” comedies. 

THE July number of the Strand Magazine 
will contain an article on ‘“ Captain Mayne 
Reid: Soldier and Novelist,” from the pen of 
Mr. Maltus Q. Holyoake. It will include a 
personal reminiscence and unpublished letters, 
and will be illustrated with several portraits of 
Mayne Reid and his child wife, 





Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN & Co. are about 
to issue, beginning with the July number, an 
English edition of the Art Amateur, which was 
founded in America about twelve years ago by 
Mr. Montague Marks. It appeals to all learn- 
ing or teaching oil,;water-colour, or china paint- 
ing, charcoal, crayon or pastel drawing, etch- 
ing, pen-drawing, book illustrating, art needle- 
work, wood carving, fret sawing, brass 
hammering, &c. Special features are the 
colour studies, of which three are given with 
each part, and the supplementary designs in 
black and white, with full directions for treat- 
ment. 


THE Reliquary for July will contain: 
‘‘Matres Ollototae,” by the Rev. Dr. R. E, 
Hooppell, with a plate of the Roman altar 
lately found at Binchester; ‘‘ Village Antiqui- 
ties,” by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield; ‘ The 
Church Plate of Leicestershire,” with two plates 
and several illustrations; A Study on some 
Archaic Place-names, by the Rev. Dr. J. C. 
Atkinson; Parochial Papers relating to Glaston 
in Rutland, III., Ly the Rev. Chr. Wordsworth ; 
‘The Smaller Irish Cathedrals, II., Leinster,” 
with six illustrations; Notes on Cadney, 
Lincolnshire, by Mr. Edward Peacock; ‘‘ A 
Palimpsest Brass at Clifton Campville, Stafford- 
shire,” by Mr. Thomas Wareing, with plate and 
an illustration; ‘‘ Encaustic Tiles at Dale 
Abbey and Morley, Derbyshire,” by Mr. John 
Ward, with illustrations. 


THE next number of Y Cymmrodor, which is 
edited by Mr. Egerton Pkillimore, will include 
articles on ‘‘ The Ancient Welsh Church,” by 
Mr. J. Willis-Bund; ‘‘The Council of the 
Marches,” by Mr. David Lewis; ‘Early 
Celtic Art,” by Mr. T. H. Thomas, of Cardiff; 
and ‘‘ Wat’s and Offa’s Dykes,” by Mr. A. N. 
Palmer, of Wrexham. 


Ir is proposed to suspend the issue of Free 
Lifenext month. During its suspension, Mr. 
Auberon Herbert proposes to form a company 
for carrying it on in an enlarged form. It 
will remain the organ of a thoroughgoing In- 
dividualism, but will contain a summary of 
weekly news, probably a story, and other 
attractive features of interest to the general 
reader. At the same timea sixpenny quarterly 
explaining Individualistic opinions, and edited 
by Mr. Auberon Herbert, will be brought out. 
The first number is to appear in October. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE University of Dublin proposes to confer 
the honorary degree of LL.D. upon (among 
others) Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, Lord 
Ardilaun, Lord Iveagh, Sir Dennis Fitz-Patrick, 
and Mr. D. H. Madden, the Attorney-General 
for Ireland. Prof. Mahaffy will, at the same 
iime, receive the degree of Doctor of Music. 


THE University of Durham has conferred the 
honorary degree of LL.D. upon Prof. G. F. 
Browne, of Cambridge, Mr. Gainsford Bruce, 
Mr. Lewis T. Dibdin, Sir Albert K. Rollit, and 
Mr. G. F. Holmes. 


Mr. SIEGRIED RUHEMANN, of Christ’s College, 
has been appointed a university lecturer at 
Cambridge in organic chemistry. 

THE first Liddon studentship—of the value of 
£80, tenable for two years, but capable of 
being renewed for a third year—will be filled up 
next August. Candidates must have graduated 
with honours in some school at Oxford, and 
must also signify their intention to take orders. 


Mr. CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE has endowed a 
prize at Girton College, in memory of his late 
wife, who was a certificated student in honours 
of the college. It consists of the interest on a 
sum of £1700, to be given annually to a student 
who shall have obtained a first class in one of 





the tri examinations, and who shall be 
intended either to follow the teaching or 
medical profession, or to pursue some specific 
literary or scientific work. 

THE general board of studies at Cambridge 
have recommended that a sum of £50, from the 
common university fund, be placed at the dis- 
posal of the special board for moral science, for 
the purchase of instruments needed for research 
and demonstrations in psycho-physics, a room 
for conducting psycho-physical experiments 
being now available in the new physiological 
laboratory. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, Oxford, is to have a 
statue of its titular saint, St. Mary Magdalene, 
placed in a niche in the college wall. 


IN the list of lectures proposed for next term 
by the board for po we studies at Carabridge, 
we notice that Mr. 8. A. Strong will lecture on 
Assyrian, provided that a class can be formed. 


ConvVocaTION at Oxford has voted grants of 
books printed at the Clarendon Press, of the 
value of £25, to each of the following free public 
libraries :—Fulham, West Norwood, Ealing, 
Clerkenwell, Stalybridge, Hammersmith, 
Handsworth, Barnsley, Croydon, and Harro- 
gate. 


A TABLE in The Times shows that 209 
candidates satisfied the examiners in the several 
honour examinations for the the B.A. degree 
held during this term at Cambridge, of whom 
28 obtained a first class, 62 a second, and 119 a 
third. It seems noteworthy that, while six 
colleges are not represented at all in the first 
class, Ayerst’s ostel has two firsts, and 
Cavendish Hostel and Non-collegiate one each. 
Of the total number of graduates, Trinity comes 
first with 31 (though surpassed in the number 
of firsts by St. John’s, Pembroke, and Clare) ; 
then follow Pembroke 22, Clare 21, Trinity 
Hall 20, St. John’s 17, Jesus 15, and Christ’s 
and Selwyn Hostel 10 each. 


THE first number of the Pelican Record 
(Oxford: Blackwell) contains a m by Mr. 
Robert Bridges, a rendering into Greek elegiacs 
by 3. of the now famous verses by J. K. 8., 
which end 

‘* When the Rudyards cease from kipling 
And the Haggards ride no more ;”’ 


and reviews of some half-dozen books published 
recently by old members of C.C.C. 


THE president, council, and members of the 
teaching staff of University College, London, 
have issued invitations to a conversazione on 
Tuesday next, June 30. 


A REMARKABLE volume will soon be presented 
to the Harvard University Library. It contains 
manuscript copies of all the commencement 
programmes of the college from 1780 to 1890, 
and specimens of the order of commencement 
exercises at intervals from the first graduation 
in 1642 to the Revolutionary War. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
JUNE, 


Ir June would stay, and pour her faery weather 
On heads made hopeless by the fraud of May, 
We should not fear July with scorching ray, 
Nor glow of August on the thirsty heather, 
September with his ever-dwindling day, 

Or chill October’s presage of decay ; 

November moulting an e ined feather, 
Nor Winter wearing us with dull delay—- 

If June would stay— 

Between the upper mill-stone and the nether ; 
But no! In spite of all that man can say, 

Our bliss has only thirty days for tether. 

Joy go with June, when June is gone away ; 
Would she could wait till we might go together, 


If June would stay ! 
H, G, KEENE. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD. 


HENSLEIGH WEDGWoop—born at Gunville, 
Dorset, in 1803, died in Gower-street on June 2 
of this year—was the youngest son of Josiah 
Wedgwood, of Maer Hall, Staffordshire, and 
grandson of the man known to the world by 
that name. His mother, Elizabeth Allen, of 
Cresselly, Pembrokeshire, was painted by 
Romney, and the portrait attests the family 
tradition of her beauty. His uncle, Thomas 
Wedgwood, dimly remembered by our genera- 
tion as the Mecaenas of Coleridge, and a possible 
forerunner of Daguerre (see an article on him 
in the Photographic News of December 20, 1889), 
was regarded in his own generation with an 
amount of attention rarely attracted by any 
life so short and so hampered by unceasing 
illness. A certain turn for metaphysical study 
seems to have been common to the uncle and the 
nephew, though the world knows nothing of 
its development in either. Thomas Wedgwood 
died when this nephew was an infant. He was 
tenderly remembered by the elder children of 
the family even in extreme old age. 

Hensleigh Wedgwood was educated at 
Rugby, and entered St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, whence he migrated as an under- 
graduate to Christ’s. He was seventh wrangler 
in the Mathematical Tripos of 1824, The 
Classical Tripos was initiated that same year ; 
and his name, appearing as the last on the list, 
was commemorated for nearly sixty years by a 
little jew de mots. The last of the Junior 
Optimes (the third class in the Mathematical 
Tripos) has been for centuries called “the 
wooden spoon”; and by an obvious play on 
Mr. Wedgwood’s name, the holder of the 
last place jn the Classical Tripos was called 
“the wooden wedge” up to 1883, when the 
names were for the first time arranged 
alphabetically in the several classes. His con- 
nexion with Christ’s College, of which he 
became a fellow, was pleasantly recalled in 
the last year of his life by the invitation of 
the Master, Dr. Peile, to be present at a dinner, 
given to inaugurate the opening of new 
buildings, at which he would have been “the 
oldest Christian.” It may perhaps claim at- 
tention on grounds of a certain historic im- 
portance if, as seems probable, it was the 
result of his impressions and career at Christ’s 
which led to his cousin, Charles Darwin, 
being sent there four years after he took his 
degree. 

After leaving Cambridge Mr. Wedgwood 
went to London to read for the Chancery Bar, 
at which, however, he never practised. It was 
the acceptance of a police magistracy in 1832 
which enabled him to marry Frances, daughter 
of Sir James Mackintosh. His resignation 
of this office a few years later may be 
noted as the most characteristic incident of 
his life. With an increasing family and small 
means of his own, he threw up an income 
sufficient for ease and comfort, from a scruple 
as to the lawfulness for Christians of adminis- 
tering oaths—a scruple which, to many of 
those connected with him, seemed extravagant. 
It may be mentioned that one of those to 
whom he appealed for co-operation, in his 
endeavour to remove the solemn form which he 
believed a violation of many a conscience, was 
Mr. Gladstone, then a very young man, from 
whom he received a letter expressive of 
sympathy, but declining to e part in 
the movement. He met with little sym- 
pathy in his views fifty years ago; but 
the legislation of late years has borne 
tribute to their root in the national conscience, 
and that his name was in no way associated 
with the reform that followed his efforts was 
a matter of perfect indifference to him. The 


the post of Registrar of Metropolitan Carriages, 
which he held till its abolition in 1849. He 
occupied himself at the same time with literary 
work, publishing in 1844 a little work on 
Geometry, calling in question the method asso- 
ciated with the time-honoured name of Euclid ; 
and in 1848 an essay on 7'he Development of 
the Understanding. Neither of these books 
found any readers outside the circle of those 
who loved the author: and it has to be con- 
fessed that their perusal is difficult. Mr. 
Wedgwood had very little power of expressin 
his ideas. All who knew him feel eommineal 
that he had something to say on the subjects 
concerned, but have to allow that, from his lack 
of capacity for illustration and expansion, these 
contributions to thought remain mere fragments 
of suggestion. 

Perhaps this ay difficulty of expression was 
an advantage in the work of his life—his Dic- 
tionary of English Etymology, first published in 
1857. It may be that hindrance in the power 
of expression fastens the attention on the 
vehicle of expression, and that none are better 
fitted to study the history of words than those 
who lack fluency and promptness in using 
them. From this, or from some other cause, 
Mr. Wedgwood was led to ponder on the 
origin of language. He was one of the original 
members of the Philological Society, founded 
in 1842; and its 7'ransactions contain many 
papers from his pen, preparing the way for the 
work which set forth his belief that the vehicle 
of all human communication was no miraculous 
endowment, but the elaborated imitation of 
instinctive vocal sounds whether among men 
or animals. This belief, received at first con- 
temptuously, became suddenly more credible 
when animals and men were connected as 
ancestors and descendants. The work, what- 
ever be thought of the theory, has taken its 
place as a permanent contribution to philology, 
and Mr. Wedgwood’s name is known to all 
students of language. His interest in it, as 
attested by his contributions to the ACADEMY, 
lasted into the clear evening of his life; nor 
was it possible for those who aided in his latest 
etymological researches to detect the slightest 
sdemetien of his sense of relevance, his keen- 
ness of perception, or his clearness of memory. 

Any notice of him would be incomplete which 
omitted the fact that, after having treated 
Spiritualism with great contempt, he became, 
from experience, convinced of its truth, and 
ended life as a confirmed Spiritualist. He was 
a contributor to Light, and a diligent student 
of that and other Spiritualistic journals. His 
own simple faith needed no such support, and 
did not connect itself with these investigations, 
which belonged merely to the intellectual side 
of his nature. He was, till his health failed, a 
member of the Unitarian congregation in 
Little Portland-street, and struggled with the 
disadvantages of increasing deafness to remain 
an attendant there. His memory is cherished 
in obscure and grateful hearts, for whom the 
experience of life was softened by patient 
kindness of which often his nearest kindred 
knew nothing. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Folk-Lore fer June (David Nutt) is a par- 
ticularly interesting number. Miss M. C. 
Balfour opens it with three Legends of the 
Lincolnshire Cars—the Cars being the local 
name of the reclaimed marshes in the Parts of 
Lindsey, in the north of the county. Two of 
these legends have to do with the reclaiming 
of the marshes. They are told in dialect such 
as Mr. Edward Peacock has made a study of 
for the Dialect Society, but which differs a 
good deal from Tennyson’s dialect in ‘‘ The 
Northern Farmer”; and we can well believe 


Like most genuine English stories, they are 
emphatically of a grim purport. The Hon, 
John Abercromby brings the Amazons of the 
Greeks into relation with a custom still prac- 
tised by some tribes of the Caucasus, in whom 
he would find the descendants of the Sarmatai, 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs returns to “Childe Row- 
land,” printing the original version preserved 
by Jamieson, but not otherwise adding much 
to what he has already written in his English 
Fairy Tales. Dr. M. Gaster continues his 
examination of the legend of the Grail, this 
time pointing out not classical but oriental 
influences. Though his series of om is not 
yet concluded, Mr. Alfred Nutt y replies 
to him with an unhesitating avowal of his 
belief in an essentially Celtic origin. In a sort 
of Appendix to the number, Mr. Nutt also 
reprints from the Revue Celtique an elaborate 
defence of the main positions of his ‘‘ Studies 
on the Legend of the Holy Grail” against the 
strictures of three German scholars—Foerster, 
Zimmer, and Golther. Finally, in a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Report on Greek Mythology,” Mr, 
F. B. Jevons gives an exhaustive review of 
three recent foreign works, nothing published 
> England being apparently worthy of in- 
clusion. 








THE CAMBRIDGE LIBRARY. 


WE quote the following paragraphs from the 
annual report of the Library Syndicate at Cam- 
bridge :— 

‘* Two important purchases were made during the 
year. Through the kindness of the Hon. and Rev. 
S. W. Lawley the syndicate were able to buy the 
unique York Breviary formerly Mr. Sherbrooke’s, 
which they had not succeeded in securing at the sale 
in 1886. And towards the end of the year Mr. 
Samuel Sandars suggested the desirability of buy- 
ing, if possible, the famous Red Book of Thorney 
Abbey, which Mr. Quaritch had bought at the sale 
of Lord Westmoreland’s books in 1887. Mr. 
Sandars enforced his suggestion by generously 
offering to contribute £50 towards the sum 
required; and the book is now in the library. 
Among other additions may be mentioned a MS. 
(xiii-xiv. cent.) of Cicero’s Tusculanae, De senectute, 
De offciis, and Paradoxa: a MS., dated 1354, of the 
Roman de la Rose; and a copy of Sir John 
Harrington’s Epigrams (8vo. London, 1618). 

‘** The syndicate wish to record here the names 
of the benefactors who are commemorated by 
statues placed in the niches of the old gateway. 
On the outside, in the lowest row, Henry VI. (in- 
cluded because of his connexion with the site), 
between Sir R. Thorpe and Archbishop Rotherham ; 
abovethem, Dr. Andrew Perne, between Archbishop 
Parker and Bishop Tunstall; and at the top Dr. 
Holdsworth, between Bishop Hacket and Mr. Henry 
Lucas. On the inner front is placed George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, between Mr. Rustat 
and Mr. Worts. A statue of Mr. Hancock, whose 
bequest of £10,000 was expended upon the new 
building, stands in the N.W. corner of the court. 
The cost of these statues was defrayed out of the 
donation of Dr. Taylor, in whose vice-chancellor- 
ship the work was mainly done.”’ 


WE also add the following report, issued on 
the library of the Divinity School by Prof. 
Lumby :— 

‘* The library of the Divinity School has this year 
been enriched by the bequest of books under the 
will of the late Bishop of Durham. Between 3000 
and 4000 volumes in various branches of theological 
literature have furnished us at once with the founda- 
tion of an excellent working library. These books 
are now arranged and catalogued, and it is hoped 
that they will soon be made accessible to the divinity 
students of the university. The collection of Bibles 
which we have received by this bequest is a very 
valuable one. The division of Bishop Lightfoot’s 
library between the Universities of Cambridge and 
Durham leaves in our collection considerable gaps, 
but these we trust to the liberality of future bene- 
factors to fill up. We have also received from the 
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volumes, which by his will were to be given to the 
library after the death of Mrs. Selwyn. These 
comprise a few very fine editions of the Fathers, 
and many books of great value for the study of the 
Septuagint. ‘They are all in most excellent condi- 
tion. From the syndics of the University Press we 
have received a copy of the facsimile edition of the 
Prayer Book which was attached to the Act of 
Uniformity of 1662.” 








BOOKS PUBLISHED IN INDIA. 


We quote the following from the annual 
address delivered to the Bengal Asiatic Society 
by the president, Mr. H. Beveridge, whose 
name is well known in England by his con- 
tributions to the literature of Warren Hastings 
and Nanda Kumar (Nuncomar) : 

“‘ Among many valuable works published in India 
last year | may notice the History of Civilisation in 
Ancient India, based on Sanskrit literature (three 
volumes), by our member, Romesh Chunder Dutt, 
B.C.S. Mr. Dutt has now completed his work ; 
and it may be recommended to all unprejudiced 
inquirers as very pleasant reading, and as giving 
a very fair account of early Indian civilisation. 
Naturally the author has offended some of his 
countrymen. Mr. Dutt’s History should partially 
take the place of Mrs. Manning’s, which has long 
been the only popular book on the subject. The 
publication, in parts, of Babu Pratap Chandra 
Rai’s translation of the Mahabharat still goes on ; 
the translator has now issued Part 63, containing 
a portion of the Santi Parva. Dr. Watt’s great 
work, the Dictionary of the Economic Products of 
India, is now far advanced. Four volumes are 
ready, and two more will be published this year ; 
the seventh will contain the index. Prof. Forrest’s 
Selections from India State Papers, 1772-1785, are an 
important addition to Hastings literature. Mr. 
Forrest would confer another boon on historical 
inquirers if he would republish with notes the trial 
of Nanda Kumar. 

“‘The Report on Indian publications during 
1889 shows that the minds of the people are being 
considerably stirred, especially about religious 
questions. The Madras Report observes that the 
preponderance of religious works is very marked, 
and that they amounted to 45 per cent. of the 
literature published during the year. There were 
611 religious books and tracts, of which 384 were 
Hindu, 157 Christian, and 49 Muhammadan. In 
Bombay at least one valuable historical book was 
published—a translation, by Munshi Husain Khan, 
of the Ruqqaat Alamgiri, or Letters of Aurangzib 
(Elliot, vii. 203). Among the Marathi publications 
were the Lilavati, the Chronicle of Panipat, written 
two years after the battle by Raghu Nath Yadav ; 
and a drama, called the Nyfyavijaya Nitak, on 
the Crawford case. In Gujarathi there was a 
translation of Lady Audley’s Secret. Other important 
publications in Bombay are the Rig Veda, with 
Saynicharya’s Commentary, of which about three- 
fourths has been issued; and Prof. Peterson’s 
edition of Bina’s Kadambari. Mr. Satyendra 
Nath Tagore’s Bombay Sketches, though the work 
of a Bombay civilian, was published in Calcutta. 

“‘T should add to these works Mr. Lewis Rice’s 
Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, which was pub- 
lished at Bangalore by the Archaeological Survey 
of Mysore in 1889. This is a very valuable book. 
It contains a photograph and description of the 
colossal statue of Gomata (Gomatesvara), and 
copies of 144 inscriptions. Inscription No. 1, 
called the Bhadrabihu inscription, is perhaps older 
than any of Asoka’s.* It is on the hill called 
Chandragiri, which is said to derive its name from 
Chandragupta, of Patna, the Sandrakottos of the 
Greeks. According to the Southern India tra- 
dition, Chandragupta was a Jain, and a disciple 
of Bhadrabahu. He is said to have abdicated, and 
to have assumed the name of Prabhuchandra on 
entering into religion. It is under this name that 
he is mentioned inthe Bhadrabahu inscription. Mr. 
Rice gives an account of the curious rite of salle- 
khana, or the obtaining of euthanasia by fasting. 
Many inscriptions record such religious suicides by 
men and women. 








* We are altogether unable to accept Mr. Rice’s 
arguments for attaching such antiquity to this 
inscription.— Ed, Acapemy. 





**T have omitted to mention three important 
Indian publications. One is the Bhaktiratnakar, 
or Sea of Devotion, by Pandit Ram Narayan Tar- 
karatna. This work is in fourteen parts, and was 
completed in 1889. The Vaishnavs regard it as 
one of their standard books, and it is interesting 
for the general student on account of its giving 
a picture of Bengal three hundred yearsago. One 
Srinivas carried the Sanskrit MSS. written by Rup 
Sanatan, and others of Chaitnaya’s immediate 
followers, from Brindaban in [? into] Bengal. His 
adventures on the journey are described, and how 
he made a disciple of the Bishenpur Raja. This 
mission was nearly half a century previous to the 
Catholic mission to Bakla (Bakarganj), and the 
founding of Bandel Church at Hugli. Chrono- 
logically Chaitanya corresponds to Luther; and it 
is interesting to find that the sixteenth century 
was a time of religious ferment in India as well as 
in Europe. A second work is the Panchasiddhin- 
tika of Varaha Mihira, published at Benares. This 
is an astronomical work, and, as its name implies, 
is a compendium of the five systems in vogue in 
the author’s time. The work is edited by Prof. 
Thibaut and Mahimahopidhiya Sudhikara Dvi- 
vedi ; and Prof. Thibaut also supplies a translation 
and an introduction. The third work is The 
Butterflies of India, Burma, and Ceylon, by Mr. de 
Nicéville, of which vol. iii. has just appeared. 

‘* Among works which are about to appear I 
may mention an elaborate edition of Hafiz, by 
Col. Willoughby Clark. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that the long-promised index to the 
Tabaqat-Nasiri is nearly ready. It is a pity that it 
could not have been prepared by the author, 
Major Raverty.”’ 


In an appendix, the following note on Indian 
publications received in 1890 is contributed by 
Pandit Hara Presad Sastri : 


‘“‘The Bengal Catalogues contain the names of 
1,179 books. Among these may be mentioned the 
biography of the celebrated dacoit Tantia Bhil; 
and the Beshvanathi Ramayan, which attempts to 
prove that the Ramfyan shows the spiritual side 
of Vedic society, while the Mahabharat shows the 
ritualistic side. The Bombay Catalogues exhibit 
a marked tendency among the Marhattas to study 
biography. The publication of the Letters of 
Nana Farnavis shows that they prize the records 
of their great men of the past. The Catalogues 
for the North-Western Provinces contain a number 
of works on the Congress and on the cow-protec- 
tion movement. In the Madras Catalogues we 
have the Peria Purin, or the great legend in Tamil 
containing an account of the sixty-three special 
devotees of Siva ; and the Churamani, containing 
an account of a Buddhist king by a Buddhist 
author in Tamil. The Punjab Catalogues contain 
several works giving an account of the Purin Bhakat, 
which appears to be very ular in the province ; 
they also mention the publication of chap. i. of 
the Koran, with vernacular commentaries.”’ 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Beruiner, A. Censur u. Confiscation hebriiischer Biicher im 
Kirchenstaate. Frankfurt-a.-M.: Kauffmann. 2M. 

Bettincen, F. Wesen u. Entwickelung d. komischen 
Dramas. Berlin: Weidmann. 2M. 

Dexaporte, V. Du merveilleux dans la littérature fran- 
ay sous le régne de Louis XIV. Paris: Retaux. 
7 fr. 50 c. 

D’Hérisson, le Comte. Les responsabilités de l'année 
terrible. Paris: Ollendorff. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Gaster, M. Chrestomathie roumaine. Leipzig: Brock- 
haus. 18M. 

Gecout et Marato. Prison fin de siccle : souvenirs de Pélagie. 
Paris: Charpentier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Quentix-Baucuart, E. La Lye de Fontainebleau, 
et les livres des derniers Valois i la Bibliothéque Nationale 
(1575—1589). Paris: Paul, Huard et Guillemin. 25 fr. 


THEOLOGY. 


Korturne, W. Die Lehre v. der Theopneustie. Breslau: 
Diilfer. 7 M. 50 Pf. 2 

Paszkowski1, W. Die Bedeutung der theologischen Vorstell- 
un f. die Ethik. Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 2 M. 


20 Pf. 
HISTORY, ETC. 
CouLanGes, Fustel de. L’Invasion ee et la fin de 


Vempire. Ouvrage revu et complété par Camille Jullian. 
Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. 50 c. 


| Dvesi, H. Studien zur Geschichte der rimischen Altertiimer 


in der Schweiz, Bern; Huber. 1M. 20 Pf. 





FournrEk, Marcel. Les Statuts et priviléges des Universités 


— uis leur fondation jusqu’ en 1789. T. II. 
ire Partie. oyen ge. Paris: et Forcel. 50 fr. 
Heyck, E. ‘Geschichte der Herziige v. Ziihringen. Frei- 


burg-i.-Br.: Mohr. 16 M. 
Lusomrrski, le Prince. De Sébastopol \ Solférino. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 7 fr. 50 c. 


Micuets, A. Leben Ottos d. Kindes, ersten Herzogs v. 
ers u. Liineburg. Gittingen: Vandenhoeck. 


Mirrovic, B. Federico II. e l’opera sua in Italia. Triest: 
Schimpff. 3 M. 20 Pf. 

Ro.orr, G. Politik u. Kriegfiihrung wiihrend d. Feldzuges 
v. 1814. Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 1M. 60 Pf. 

Surrer,C. Johann v. Vicenza u. die italienische Friedens- 
bonus im J. 1233. Freiburg-i.-Br.: Mohr. 3 M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Hayy, J. Die Veriinderlichkeit der Temperatur in Oester- 

reich. Leipzig: Freytag. 4M. 10 Pf. 
Krasee, G. latte Sear u. Morphologie der 
orphen Fiechtenga‘ Cladonia. Leipzig: Felix. 


24 M. 

Lesioyp, H. Electricité expérimentale et pratique. T. III. 
Fase. 2. Applications de 1’lectricité \ bord des navires. 
Paris: Berger-Levrault. 8 fr. 

Lecterc, Max. Choses d’Am¢rique: les crises Gconomique 
et religieuse aux Etats- Unis en 1890. Paris: Pion. 


3 fr. 50 c, 

Picavet, F. Les Idéologues. Paris: Alcan, 10 fr. 

er E. de. La philosophie du siécle. Paris: Alcan. 
5 


r. 
Scuerrier, H. wry zur Theorie der Gleichungen. 
Leipzig: Forster. 3 M. 50 Pf. 
Scaneiwer, O. Tr dentalpsch 
Friedrich. 10 M. 
ae J. Decapoden-Studien. Berlin: Friedliinder 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


a, A. Traité de métrologieassyrienne. Paris: Bouillon. 

r. 

Czyczxiewicz, A. De Tacitei sermonis pro ietatibus. Pars 
Il. 1M. Quibus poeticis vocabulis C. itus sermonem 
suum ornaverit. 50 Pf. Brody: West. 

Gasner, E. Beitriige zum Entwickelungsgang der neu- 
englischen Schriftsprache auf Grund der mittelenglischen 
Bibelversionen. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck. 2 ™. 80 Pf. 

Pixpar’s sicilische Oden, nebst den . ~ Mit 
Prosaiibersetzg. u. Erliiutergn. v. E. mer. Bonn: 


Cohen. 5M. 

Roremstept, H. Die englische Schriftsprache bei Caxton. 
nee Vandenhoeck. 2M. 50 Pi. 

Scuepar philologae H. Usener a sodalibus seminarii regii 
Bonnensis oblatae. Bonn: Cohen. 3 M. 

Sranaut, Th. Virgiliana. Die t. Schriften d. Galliers 

Virgilius Maro. Leipzig: Fock. 3M. 


hologi Leipzig 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW COINAGE, 
Bromley, Kent: June 20, 1891. 


The prospect of a carefully considered coin- 
age raises a hope that it may be better mechani- 
cally, as wellas artistically, than the present 
issues. 

The essential principle for saving wear is 
the broad brim and dished faces, which were 
systematically introduced by Boulton and 
Watt in 1797. The raised rim has been almost 
abandoned, being reduced to less than ys inch 
wide on Jubilee sovereigns, and thus left so 
slight as to be a positively weak point, and an 
edge to attach the faces of other coins. The 
dishing is however greater in the Jubilee than 
in the previous issues. 

Why designers should be so afraid of a fair 
protecting rim is not clear; or rather its utility 
seems to have been overlooked. In any case 
it would be well if its breadth was 35 of the 
diameter of the coin, soas to be of real service, 
Boulton and Watt’s plan of sinking the letter- 
ing in a still wider brim is excellent, and it would 
be a great gain if we reverted to it. Another 
point is that no sharp edges should be left 
externally, as they are easily worn, and they 
cut the faces of other coins; and also no sharp 
recesses should be allowed, as they are mere 
dirt and germ traps. The present deep 
notched border inside the rim is only a tradition 
from the days of clipping and filing; a rim 
should slope down to the face in a cyma curve, 
and have its outer edge rounded. 

It might be considered if it would be practic- 
able to shield all gold coins by striking them 
inside hard steel collars, which would protect 
them from wear, and from drilling; these 
would also confound the electro-plating forger, 
and prevent metal being dissolved off the coin 
by acid, The initial cost would be much; legs 
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than the loss by 
state. 

What delightful small types a Greek would 
have adopted, we may easily imagine; the 
rose, crown, lion’s head, lion, anchor, St. 
George’s banner, Union Jack, and others would 
fill our small coins, in place of screwing down 
a whole Britannia intoa fourpenny, or defacing 
a threepenny with a bald and hideous 3. If 
we want amusement, we might place heads of 
deceased cabinet ministers on the reverses of 
the bronze. Gold being practically interna- 
tional should be changed as seldom as possible ; 
but there seems no reason for the fossilising of 
our silver and bronze types. 

W. M. FirNpers PETRIE. 





wear in the unprotected 








DISCOVERY OF A FRAGMENT OF THE 
‘‘SHEPHERD OF HERMAS.” 

Trinity College, Dublin: June 22, 1891. 
In reference to the new fragment of the 
Shepherd of Hermas, an account of which was 
sent to the AcapEmy by Prof. Mahaffy last 
week, kindly permit me to say that I have to- 
day received a communication from Prof. 
Harnack, of Berlin, to whom I had written on 
the subject, from which it appears that the 
fragment was identified by him some two 
months ago. He and Prof. Diels have pub- 
lished the text in the Sitzwngs-berichte of the 
Berliner Akademie d. Wissenschaften for May 
8; so that priority as to this new find rests 
with them, and not with us as we had supposed. 

J. H. BERNARD. 





OLD-ENGLISH ‘‘ EFENEHP(U).” 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: June 1, 1891. 

The Chronicle for 894 contains the passage : 
**ba ne mehte seo fird hie ni hindan of faran, wr 
hie weron inne on bem ge weorce ; beseton peah 
bet geweorc utan sume twegen dagas, 7 genamon 
ceapes eall bat pier buton wes, 7 ba men ofslogon 
be hie foran forridan mehton butan geweorce, 
7 bwt corn eall forbierndon, 7 mid hira horsum 
fretton on veicre efenehSe.”’ 

This is, so far as I know, the only place where 
the last word occurs. A hasn; B, C, and D 
have nn. Bosworth* innocently translated 
efenehSe “night.” The Bosworth-Toller Dic- 
tionary has ‘“efen-(n)éhb, a plain,” and 
Plummer translates ‘‘a plain.” Earle anno- 
tates: 

“On wlcere efenehSe on every plain, or pasture 
[where corn grows *] field. The substantive efench® 
is the abstract of efen = even, smooth ; and corre- 
sponds to the O.H.G. forms ebanéd m, ebanéti f.= 
planities.”’ 

Sweet says, ‘‘efenehp s/. plain (?), neighbour- 
hood (?).” Kluge has ‘‘efennéhp f. Nachbar- 
schaft.” 

We have thus three notions: (1) the 
word is some sort of a byform of @/en; (2) it 
means “ plain or field,” and is either (a) an 
unexplained compound of efen (‘‘even”’) or 
b) an abstract noun from the same word; 
ts} it means “ neighbourhood,” being a com- 
pound of efen and néahbu; a hypothetical 
abstract of néah, ‘‘ near.” 

Of (1) no more need be said; (2) is out of 
the question for anyone who is unwilling to 

* My friend, Prof. E. M. Brown, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, calls my attention to a 
passage in Ettmiiller’s Lexicon, to which I have no 
access. He writes : ‘‘ The following quotation from 
Ettmiiller (Ler. Angls., p. 25) will show where 
Bosworth got his idea of ‘night,’ and Sweet and 
Kluge the meaning ‘ neighbourhood ’—éfennth’, 
-e, f. convicinia, propinquitas. on wlcere efennchSe, 
in omni convicinia, Chron. Sax. (36, 8) Lib. MS. 
efenehSe priebet, quam vocem Ing., quo jure nescio, 
‘vesperam’ (= wfendS*) interpretatus, Gibson contra 


ignore the letter h as Earle does ; (3) is, to say 
the least, unsatisfactory, for it assumes one 
element (néahbu) and does not explain the 
other (een). Moreover, what does ‘‘in every 
neighbourhood” mean?’ We have left (2u), 
which I would explain as follows: 
efen-héahp(u), or -h(i)éhb(w), (Kluge, Stammb., 
§§ 120-121; Sievers’, § 255 3, § 144 b, § 222 1), 
>efen(n)ehb(u), (for the loss or assimilation of 
h, of. on(n)ettan <on-hdtjan, &c., Sievers, § 218 
'A'; for the following e see Sievers, § 43 3 and 
A*), literally ‘“‘ even height ””—that is, ‘‘ table- 
land, elevated plain or field,” later ‘‘ field” in 
general (cf. O.H.G. ebental, ‘‘ convallis,” and 
German Jochebene, ‘‘table-land, ‘‘ elevated 
level land ’’). 
The geography of the neighbourhood of 
Chester * (the scene of the passage from the 
Chronicle) would not justify the translation 
**table-land”’; but there is no violence what- 
ever in the assumed change of meaning, espe- 
cially if we think of grain fields as generally 
occupying higher ground than meadows. 
Emneth, near Wisbech, may be, as Prof. Earle 
says, from efenehb; but one would expect the 
hp to be treated as it was in the accented height 
<hiehb(u), which would give us “ Emnet” or 

‘* Emmet.” 
GEORGE HEMPL. 








‘A COLONIAL TRAMP.” 
London: June 23, 1891. 

Will you kindly permit me space to answer 
a few questions which the reviewer of my book, 
A Colonial Tramp, asks in the ACADEMY of 
May 30” My replies will point to the questions, 
and so save time and space. 

Yes ; rabbits in Australia grow in some cases 
to over three times the size of rabbits in 
England, and breed in proportion. The gum- 
trees I speak about were planted by John Lang 
Currie, a well-known squatter in Victoria, in 
1851, on his estate of Lara, Camperdown, and 
some of them had reached the height of 150 
feet in 1886. I expect them to be higher now. 
The mistake which startled him in the first 
volume, and which was rectified in the second, 
was a printer’s mistake, a ‘“‘y” having been 
overlooked. The book has neither index nor 
map because it does not require them, and so 
they were purposely left out. The asyluus for 
the destitute I speak about were in New South 
Wales, and are the result of free trade and 
old convictism—nowhere else; therefore, I 
warn poor men against emigrating to New 
South Wales. The eight hours’ demonstration 
in Melbourne I eulogised because it was a 
magnificent gathering of splendid men; but I 
could not mention the end of the Australian 
strike, because it had not begun then. I have 
read the last work on Nelson, but I fail to see 
how it could alter what I wrote about him in 
my “Tramp.” Being a native of Great 
Britain, I have no hatred, but rather the 
reverse, for my native land, yet, as an old 
traveller, I cannot altogether shut my eyes to 
a few of our insular defects and prejudices 
when we go abroad, and only give a warning 
to travellers, so that they may be able to sail 
along smoothly. Lastly, permit me to repeat 
my advice to poor men about to emigrate: Do 
not go to any city overcrowded, and particularly 
one which has a free port open to foreign trade. 
If you must stick to cities, go where the ad 
valorum duty protects you just a little, so that 
you may be able to charge a fair price for your 
work; but, better than all, go to a country 
where there is elbow-room for poor and rich 
alike, such as Queensland or Western Australia. 
HuME NISBET. 


*Tam indebted for information as to the country 
about Chester and Emneth to the Ven. Edward 
Barber, Archdeacon and Canon of Chester, and to 








‘* OXFORD” IN THE “ ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA.” 
Oxford : June 20, 1891. 

On p. 585 of the ACADEMY of this day, in com- 
paring the articles on ‘‘ Oxford” in Chambers’s 
Encyclopaedia and the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
you remark that in the latter the ‘“ educational 
system . . . is almostentirely ignored.” That 
is true; but I may be allowed to point out that 
the history of the University was excluded 
from that article by the plan of the work, and 
will be found under the heading ‘“ Univer- 
sities,” where the subject is treated at some 
length. This arrangement, whether good or 
bad, was twice notified (in a cross-reference) by 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE “‘ OxFrorD” 

IN THE Encyclopaedia Britannica. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay, June 29, 8.30 p.m. hical: “The Yoruba 


trons Gaal Africa,” by Mr. Alvan Milisom ; “ Jo 


wi ”s Envoys,” by Mr. 


e. 

Tuespay, June 30,9p.m. University College : Conversazione, 

Tuurspay, July 2,4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: ‘ Pola 
and Aquileia,” by Prof. Bannell Lewis ; *‘ The Episco; 
Seals of Carlisle,”” by Mrs. Ware; “Rude Implements 
from the North Downs,” by Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell. 

5 p.m. Zoological: ‘‘ The Animals Living in the 
Society’s Gardens,” VI., by Mr. F. E. Beddard. 

Fripay, July 3, 8 p.m. logists’ Association: “ The 
Geology of the Country between Bridlington and Whitby, 
the District to be visited during the Long Excursion,” by 
the Rev. Prof. J. F. Blake. 











SCIENCE. 


ITALIAN EDITION OF THE 
BERENICES.”’ 


La Chioma di Berenice col testo Latino di 
Catullo riscontrato sui codici. Traduzione 
e Commento di Costantino Nigra. (Milan: 
Hoepli.) 
Tus book is the newest, fullest, and in 
many ways ablest work which has appeared 
on the Continent lately in connexion with 
Catullus. Part of its author’s purpose, 
no doubt, was to add another translation of 
the Coma in Italian verse to the twenty- 
seven, perhaps more, which have appeared 
in that country since 1740. Signor Nigra 
has a chapter on them, as also on the version 
of the well-known poet Ugo Foscolo. The 
former of these caninterest the general public 
but little ; the latter has a literary attraction 
in the name of Foscolo, which will, even in 
England, command the attention of many 
readers. Foscolo added a lengthy com- 
mentary to his translation, which still has 
its value; but modern criticism will turn, I 
think, with pleasure and relief to the more 
scientific and enlightened dissertations of 
Signor Nigra. . 
The discussions are arranged in the fol- 
lowing order : (1) The historic basis of the 
poem, reviewing the narratives of Hyginus 
and Justin ; (2) the merits and character of 
the Coma as a poem; (3) history of the 
Liber Catulli from the earliest times to 
Bishop Rather, of Verona, and the re- 
discovery in the early fourteenth century of 
the MS.; (4) editions and commentaries ; 
(5) Nigra’s Italian version; (6) Latin 
text ; (7) variants of the MSS., with notes on 
the readings; (8) the winged messenger of 
Arsinoé ; (9) merits of Catullus’ translation 
as compared with the surviving fragments 
of the Greek original by Callimachus ; (10) 
other Italian versions of the Coma; (11) the 
version of Ugo Foscolo; (12) the MSS. of 
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suo Marte ‘ omnino junctim, ”’ 


the Rey. E. H. Lovelock, vicar of Emneth. 
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In so large a variety of material it is not 
easy within the compass of a short notice 
to do justice to the care for accurate detail 
which throughout distinguishes Signor 
Nigra’s work. He has left no source of 
knowledge unexamined. In particular, those 
Italian discussions to which the poet 
Vincenzo Monti’s now well-known theory 
(that the ales equos, or alisequos, was an 
ostrich) gave occasion, most of them written 
in the early part of the — century, 
were as entirely unknown (I blush to confess 
it) to me as I fear they will be to most 
Englishmen, and even Germans. They are, 
indeed, a little disappointing as regards 
positive result ; for Signor Nigra’s pages are 
enough to prove how uncertainly criticism, 
even now, is compelled: to move in the dim 
twilight of pedantic mythological allusion, 
made even more obscure by the Latin 
medium in which alone the poem has been 
preserved. Yet they had the merit of call- 
ing constantly new attention to the most 
difficult, if not the most inspired, of Catullus’ 

oems ; and this at a time when in Germany 

ering was thought adequate to explain 
the countless difficulties which each section 
of the Liber Catulli presents, and before 
Lachmann had risen to introduce light into 
the bewildering chaos of MSS. 

Signor Nigra’s judgment of the poetical 

worth of the Coma is unfavourable, in marked 
opposition to Foscolo, who had pronounced 
it unsurpassed by any lyric (should he not 
have said elegiac ?) poem of antiquity : 
“Tf there is any poem of Callimachus to which 
the words of Ovid, Quamuis ingenio non ualet, 
arte ualet, may properly be applied, it is the 
Coma. It was, in fact, an act of bold and 
ingenious flattery to the king of Egypt and the 
two queens Arsinoé and Berenice. It is the 
work of a court poet, and bears the stamp of 
being so. Yet this poet possessed a marvellous 
skill, and succeeds in the difficult task of 
treating such a subject without falling into 
absurdity. A discreet scepticism, a certain air 
of indulgent incredulity which pervades the 
whole composition, make the improbability 
of the story pardonable. We are conscious 
that the display of feeling does not rise from 
the heart, that the maledictions are conven- 
tional, the vows not serious, and that the moral 
tone enforced is only severe in appearance. 
Still, the original must have been composed in 
verses of a subtle harmony, only little of which 
survives in the comparatively rude translation 
of Catullus. Neither the Greek original nor 
the Latin version can have been among the 
best works of their authors.” 


The most elaborate of Signor Nigra’s 
dissertations is on the ales equos or alisequos 
of Arsinoé, and the eight vv. (51-58) in which 
it occurs. The result of his closely reasoned 
pages (71-101) is to reject Monti’s ostrich 
theory, and to return to the earlier view 
that the winged messenger is Zephyrus. 
Accepting ¢ locridicos alis equos, the reading of 
Gand, asrepresenting the MS. tradition most 
faithfully, he elicits from this, not Zocridos 
ales equos, but Locricos alisequus. This latter 
word I have myself supported against ales 
equos in the last edition of my Commentary. 
Against Locricos is the fact that it does not 
seem to exist elsewhere in Latin; nor does 
Signor Nigra’s argument that the epithet, 
where it conveys the name of a place, in Alex- 
andrian poets regularly precedes the substan- 
tive it qualifies, a rule liable to many excep- 





tions, seem to have any preponderant weight 
on the other side; nor, palaeographically, 
is it as likely that ¢ locridicos should be a cor- 
ruption of locricos as of locridos. It is argued 
that the winged page is as appropriately 
called Zocrian, meaning szephyrian, and con- 
veying the idea of Zephyr, as Memnon two 
lines before is called Aethiopian, and that the 
two local designations are meant to help 
each other out, and to contrast the sultry 
region of Africa with the western clime from 
which the Zephyr blows. This is a little 
fanciful; and so, I think, is the suggestion, 
in the discussion whether Arsinoé could 
be called ZLocris (p. 89), that she was so 
styled from the close connexion of the 
Eastern Locrians of (Greece with the 
Phthiotic territory, so that Locris might con- 
note Macedonian. 

It is, however, on this part of his dis- 
sertation that Signor Nigra has brought to 
bear his learning most conspicuously, and 
this will be found the most profitable por- 
tion by anyone who cares to examine the 
question from many sides. In particular, 
the criticism in which he has attacked my 
view that Arsinoé is alluded to by the 
author of the Zbis in the distich : 

** Quaeque sui uenerem iunxit cum fratre mariti 

Locris in ancillae dissimulata nece,’’ 

is, I feel obliged to confess, nearly conclu- 
sive; I should say quite, were it not that 
in the loss of so much literature relating to 
the Ptolemies we cannot feel sure that 
Arsinoé had not detractors who represented 
her, not merely as artful and cruel, but 
licentious, :ncestuous (Aus. Mosell. 315), and 
possibly as in some way causing the death 
of her three successive husbands. I feel 
very differently towards another point in 
the same dissertation, first raised by 
Zannoni, which seems to assume that, in the 
lines of Ausonius’ Jfosella describing the 
image of Arsinoé suspended by a magnet 
in the air in a temple at Alexandria, 

‘** Spirat enim tecti testudine chorus achates 

Afflatamque trahit ferrato crine puellam,”’ 

the word chorus may be right, as if the 
achateshad an afflatus like the wind Corus, and 
this could, in some strange way, either repre- 
sent or suggest Zephyrus. In an article on 
Ausonius, published in the Dublin Zerm- 
athena for 1886, 1 proposed to read chlorus 
or xAwpds, citing the Orphic Ada, 611 
sqq.; and I prefer this conjecture to any 
that I have yet seen mentioned, not except- 
ing that of the Bordeaux philologist, M. de 
Mirmont, caerula cautes, “ loadstone.” 

The weak point of Signor Nigra’s 
reasoning seems to me to lie in his putting 
out of view the many possibilities which a 
word like Zocridos may contain, none of 
them recorded, yet any one of them con- 
ceivable. For instance, why should Arsinoé 
have a statue at Helicon? Does not this 
suggest a connexion (not otherwise known) 
with Greece ?—especially as the antithesis of 
Graia (Graiia) to Canopiets goes far to settle 
the truth of this emendation of the MS. 
reading Gratia against Grata in the v. Gratia 
Canopreis incola litoribus ; and if Arsinoé was 
*‘a Greek settler on Canopic shores,” the 
natural inference that Callimachus here 
explained himself, and that she was origin- 
ally a Locrian, not of Magna Graecia but 
Greece Proper, becomes to say the least, 





more than possible. Signor Nigra, how- 
ever, consistently with his theory, prefers 
to return to the old correction Grata. But 
here again, unless my palaeographical ex- 

erience is at fault, probabilities are against 

im. The discussion, however, must be 
read as a whole to judge it fairly; I can 
promise those who read it that they will 
find it most interesting and stimulating from 
first to last. 

The chapter on the history of the Liber 
Catulli is a good résumé of the facts, with 
some new and important data supplied by 
Signor Nigra himself. That on the MSS. 
gives some fresh details on codices either un- 
known or at present imperfectly examined. 
I hope to return to this important work 
elsewhere. 

Rosinson Ex.is. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROF. KIELHORN ON THE VIKRAMA ERA. 
Edinburgh : June 15, 1891. 

In the Nachrichten of the Gottingen University 
for June, Prof. F. Kielhorn, C.I.E., has 
published a very ingenious theory of the origin 
of the designation of the Vikrama era, which 
ought to attract attention. 

When the late James Fergusson broached his 
hypothesis that it might have derived its name 
from Vikramaditya of Malwa, about A.D. 543, no 
earlier dates in this era were known than the 
tenth century. Since then the Dholpur inscrip- 
tion has been found, dated in the ‘98th year 
elapsed kédlasya-vikramdkhyasya, nd at least 
two earlier dates in ‘‘the era of the Miilava 
kings,’”’ which must belong to the same era. 
It hence appears that between the sixth and 
ninth centuries the designation had been 
changed, though even in the ninth century it 
was only the ‘‘ vikrama time.” No allusion is 
necessarily made to a king Vikrama. But the 
years of this era then always dated from tho 
month Kiarttika (October-November). Now 
this was the time when kings went out to war; 
autumn was thus specially the vikrama-kdla. 
This the poets, as Prof. Kielhorn remarks, 
know as well as the writers of the Niti- and 
Dharma-Sdstras. Raghu undertakes his digvijaya 
in autumn. Autumn (sarad), decorated with lotus 
flowers, approaches him as a second Riijalakshmi, 
inviting him to set out even before Raghu him- 
self had taken the resolution. In autumn also 
the bulls seek to equal him in vikrama; and as 
Kalidisa, so Bharavi speaks of autumn at 
the marching out of Arjuna. In autumn Rama 
sets out to slay Ravana and regain Sita. In 
the Gaiidavaho, Yasovarman goes out at the 
end of the rainy season, in autumn, to subject 
the world to his sway. In the Harshacharita, 
Bana compares the beginning of autumn (sarad- 
drambha), white with flowering grasses, to a cup 
drunk at war-time (vikrama-kdle). 

From autumn (sarad), as the true vikrama- 
kala, it is but a short step to the year (sarad), 
according to the vikrama-kdla; and Prof. 
Kielhorn believes that the Hindus had taken 
this step, and that the later reckoning of the 
Milava era, as that of a king Vikrama, owes its 
origin to a misunderstanding. If they were 
accustomed to speak of autumn as vikrama-kdla, 
the connexion of vikrama-kdla with the notion 
of “year” followed; and the practice of 
denoting the year as vikrama-kdla was the more 
natural as it expressed the distinction between 
the Malava and the Seka year—namely, the 
fact that the Malava year begins in autumn. 
When they had been accustomed to speak of 
years as vikrama-kdla or vikrama years, nothing 
was more natural than that later ages should 
seek to interpret this in the manner of their 
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time, and so ascribed the establishment of the 
era to a king Vikrama, who, like their own kings, 
had counted the years from his accession. 

Such is Prof. Kielhorn’s argument, and its 
naturalness and probability will commend it 
as an ingenious and most plausible explanation 
of the designation. How the Malava era itself 
originated is, of course, a different matter. 

JAS. BURGESS. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue fifty-ninth annual meeting of the 
British Medical Association will be held at 
Bournemouth, on July 28, and the three 
following days, under the presidency of Dr. 
J. Roberts Thomson. Addresses will be given 
by Dr. Lauder Brunton in medicine; by Prof. 
Chiene in surgery ; and by Dr. Cox Seaton in 
public medicine. 


Mr. J. C. STevENs will sell on Monday, 
July 6, and the three following days, the 
celebrated collection of shells formed by the 
late Sir David W. Barclay, together with his 
conchological library. The collection comprises 
about 30,000 specimens, many of which are 
very rare, and some are believed to be unique. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have adaed to their 
series of Mr. A. R. Wallace’s works a new 
volume, which consists mainly of a reprint of 
two volumes of essays —Contributions to the 
Theory of Natural Selection, which appeared in 
1870, with a second edition in 1871 (on the 
verso of the title-page it is stated that the book 
was reprinted in 1875); and J'ropical Nature 
and Other Essays, which appeared in 1878, In 
his preface, Mr. Wallace gives a careful 
account of the changes made in this new edition. 
Apart from a few omissions—of technival 
details or of subjects more fully treated by the 
author elsewhere—the most important change 
is the addition of two later papers: ‘The 
Antiquity of Man in North America,’”’ which 
was first published in the Nineteenth Century for 
November, 1887; and ‘‘ The Debt of Science to 
Darwin,” contributed to the Century Magazine 
for January, 1883, a few months after Darwin’s 
death. We observe, also, that in a note on 
p. 337, Mr. Wallace duly records that recent 
researches have thrown doubt upon the theory 
that there is any close affinity between the 
swifts and the humming-birds. It is right to 
add that the book is admirably printed, and has 
a copious index. 


Tue last number of L’ Anthropologie—the bi- 
monthly periodical in which are incorporated 
the Matériaux pour I Histoire de 0 Homme, the 
Revue @ Anthropologie, and the Revue d Ethno- 
graphie—contains an elaborate article, illus- 
trated with photographs, upon the Veddahs of 
Ceylon, by M. Emile Deschamps, who visited 
the island in the course of an official mission of 
ethnological research in the East. Though he 
has not added much to our actual knowledge 
of this curious people, his conclusions as to their 
probable origin differ in several important 
respects from those generally received. In 
the first place, he would regard them as of 
Aryan blood, having reached Ceylon from 
India in prehistoric times, and being identical 
with the Yakkhas, demon-worshippers whom 
Vijaya found there when he conquered the 
island in 477 n.c. Secondly, he considers their 
present degraded condition to be due, not to 
the absence but to the loss of a previous 
culture, owing to their having taken refuge in 
the jungles from the tyranny of their con- 
querors. Their physical traits he attributes to 
an early mixture with aboriginal races. 
Singhalese proper are the result of an admix- 
ture of the conquerors with a subjugated 
portion of the Yakkhas or Veddahs, and also 
with another early race of Aryan origin who 
are to be traced at the present time in the 





Rhodias. M. Deschamps’ theories seem to us 
to be inspired by an excessive respect for the 
legends of the Mahavamso. 


Tue last number of the Internationales Archiv 
fiir Ethnographie (Leiden: Brill) contains an 
article by Dr. Heinrich Schurtz on the geo- 
graphical distribution of negro costume; and 
a continuation of Dr. J. D. E. Schmeltz’s 
account of the ethnographic collections from 
Corea in the Leiden Museum. Both of these 
papers are illustrated with admirable coloured 
plates. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE new number of the Revue générale du 
droit contains the continuation of the lectures on 
the ancient laws of Ireland, which Prof. 
D’Arbois de Jubainville is delivering in the 
Collége de France. He points out one of the 
innumerable blunders in the official edition of 
those laws. The words né chis nemid (‘‘or a 
lord’s rent’) being printed (vol. iv., p. 20, 1. 3) 
nochis nemead, and translated ‘‘ which is a 
‘Nemeadh’-person’s.”” In the same page the 
words tir cuind cétcoraig (the land of a person 
sui juris who for the first time contracts with a 
tenant) are actually rendered by ‘“‘the land of 
Conn Cetcorach.” 


At a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Théodore Reinach commented 
on three passages in the A@nrdiwv Modrtela, which 
he contended must be spurious. One is that 
attributing to Draco a constitution which 
presents extraordinary analogies with the 
oligarchic constitution introduced in 411 B.c. ; 
the second is that referring back to Solon the 
institution of the lot for magistrates; the 
third is that assigning to Themistocles an 
active part in the overthrow of the Areopagus. 
M. Reinach suggested that these spurious 
passages might be derived from a work which 
we know to have been conceived in the same 
spirit—that of Critias, the disciple of Socrates 
and one of the Thirty Tyrants. M. Viollet, 
without opposing this suggestion, remarked 
that one must not credit Aristotle with infalli- 
bility ; a statement in his works may very well 
be erroneous and at the same time genuine. 


The Science of Language: founded on Lec- 
tures delivered at the Royal Institution in 
1861 and 1863. By F. Max Miiller. In 2 vols. 
(Longmans.) Notwithstanding the alteration 
in the title, this is substantially a seventh 
edition of the brilliant Lectures on the Science of 
Language which have done so much to excite an 
interest in comparative philology among the 
general public of educated English readers. 
The last edition, we observe with some sur- 
prise, was published so long ago as 1871. We 
are glad to find that the new revision is not 
of such a character as to affect the essential 
identity of the book, which has attained some- 
thing of the position of a classic. Errors of 
detail have been corrected, and notices of 
recent discoveries have been inserted, so far as 
it could be done without interfering too much 
with the original structure of the work. The 
general point of view, however, is, as the 
author himself intimates, that of thirty years 
ago. In the preface, Prof. Max Miiller refers 
briefly to various important results of modern 
investigation which his plan did not permit him 
to notice in the body of the work; and he 
recognises fully the greatness of the advance 
that has been made in Aryan comparative 
philolo during the last twenty years. 


, Although the book still needs to he read with a 
The | 


careful recollection of its original date, it has 
never been superseded as a preliminary survey 
of the whole subject. A few of the positions 
which Prof. Max Miiller reaffirms, ¢.g., with 
regard to the producing cause of the Indo- 
European ‘‘ sound-shifting,” seem to us une 





tenable in the light of modern research; but 
as the book deals with general principles rather 
than with details, by far the greater portion of 
it is still valuable. The grace of style and 


felicity of illustration characteristic of the 
original Lectures have, fortunately, not 
evaporated in the process of revisio 

THE Philologische Wochenschrif (No. 23) 


contains a very favourable review of Prof, 
Mahaffy’s ‘The Greek World under Roman 
Sway,” which it characterises as a book of the 
highest importance. The same number con- 
demns as worthless a work of Zanardelli on 
Etruscan, Umbrian, and Oscan. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, 


Eprsurcu Maruematicat Socrery.—(Friday, 
June 12.) 


R. E. Attarpice, Esq., president, in the chair, 
The papers read were on a representation of elliptic 
integrals by curvilinear arcs, by Mr. John 
McCowan; on the transformation and classifica- 
tion of permutations, by Mr. T. B. Sprague; on 
the numerical values of the roots of a trigonometri- 
cal equation, by Mr. T. H. Miller; on the Wallace 
line and the Wallace point, by Dr. J. S. Mackay; 
on an equation of motion, by Mr. A. J. Pressland. 


SratisticaL Socrery.—( Tuesday, June 16.) 


Dr. F. J. Movart, president, in the chair. A 
paper was read by Noel A. Humphreys, Secretary 
of the Census Office, entitled ‘*‘ Results of the 
Recent Census and Estimates of Population in the 
Largest English Towns.’’ The first part of the 
paper was devoted to the consideration of the 
recently-issued results of the census in April last 
in the twenty-eight large English towns dealt with 
in the Registrar-General’s weekly returns. It was 
— out that, although the increase of popu- 
ation within the present boundaries of these 
towns showed an increase of nearly a million in 
the last ten years, the increase was less by cons 
siderably more than half a million (605,318) than 
would have been the case if the rate of increase 
had been the same as in the preceding ten years, 
1871-81; and that the rate of movement of popu- 
lation showed striking variations in the different 
towns. Liverpool was the only town of the 
twenty-eight in which there was an actual decline 
of population (amounting to 34,521), which was 
equal to 6°2 per cent., while the largest rate of 
increase, which was 55°7 per cent., occurred in 
Cardiff, also a port. The rate of increase in these 
twenty-eight towns, it was stated, has pretty con- 
stantly declined in recent years, and has fallen with 
scarcely a break during the last five intercensal 
periods from 24°3 per cent. in 1841-51 to 11:0 per 
cent. in 1881-91. The percentage of increase 
within the houndaries of registration London 
(practically those of the county of London) de- 
clined in the same period from 21-2 to j0°4. The 
rate of actual decline of population in central 
London continues to increase, and the rate of in- 
crease of the other parts of the metropolis, includ- 
ing even the aggregate outer ring of suburban 
districts, continues to decline. Examined in de- 
tail, the provincial towns show, with few excep- 
tions, the operation of similar laws : actual decrease 
in the central portions, and marked decline in the 
rate of increase in the other portions, the latter 
being especially noticeable in those towns with 
comparatively restricted areas. This examination, 
while showing the marked general decline in the 
rates of incregse in these towns, discloses striking 
variations in the rates of increase in syccessiye 
census periods. Thus, for example, in the last twa 
decennia the percentage of increase declined in 
Salford from 41:2 to 12:4; in Nottingham, from 
34:3 to 13°6; and the decline in Liverpool was 
from an increase of 12-0 to a decrease of 6°2 ; while, 
on the other hand, the percentage increased 
from 12°7 to. 24°4in Portsmouth, and from 13°2 
to 28-1 in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It was pointed 
out that these striking changes in the rates 
of movement of population in the large 
towns interpose the‘ greatest difticulty in estj- 
mating, even approximately, their population i 
intercensal periods. The estimate of population 
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in Liverpool, based upon the rate of increase 
between 1871 and 1881, exceeded the recently 
enumerated number by more than 100,000, or by 20 

cent.; while in Salford the percentage of over- 
estimate, by the same method, was 26 per cent. 
Thus, the recent birth-rates and death-rates in 
these two towns have been under-estimated by no 
less than a fifth and a fourth, respectively. In 
proof of the assertion that growth by aggregation 
im very many of our largest towns, judged by the 
results of the recent census within the arbitrary 
boundaries fixed years ago for local government, 
has practically ceased, it was pointed out that the 
increase in the enumerated population in the last 
ten years has fallen far short of the natural increase 
(excess of births over deaths) in London, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Salford, — am, 
Sheffield, and Leicester. It was also pointed out, 
however, that in other towns the excess of births 
over deaths was far below the enumerated increase 
during the last census period, these facts, in addi- 
tion to the marked and increasing decline of the 
birth-rate in recent years, conclusively proving 
that excess of births over deaths alone is absolutely 
useless for measuring movement of population in 
towns. The various methods that have been at 
different times suggested for estimating the popu- 
lation of towns in intercensal years, in substitution 
of Dr. Farr’s method, still used by the Registrar- 
General’s department, were severally considered in 
the paper, and it was shown that no hypothetical 
method yet devised affords reasonable promise of 
satisfactory results. It was therefore urged that a 
quinquennial census will supply the only real 
remedy for the present difficulty, which threatens 
to impair the public faith in death-rates, the 
failure of which would most seriously hinder and 
imperil the health progress of the country. 


Roya Historicat Socrery.—(Zhursday, June 18.) 


H. E. Maven, Esq., in the chair.—A paper was 
read by Herbert Haines on ‘‘ France and Cromwell,”’ 
with the object of showing that the Protector, 
having the destinies of Europe in his hands, might 
have found himself engaged in a French war 
which would probably have proved disastrous to 
his own rule. Therefore Cromwell’s foreign policy 
cannot be regarded as disinterested, and was cer- 
tainly disadvantageous to England in the future. 
Mr. Haines’s paper led toan animated disussion. 








FINE ART. 
MR. SEYMOUR HADEN’S SALE. 


THE prices fetched by Mr. Seymour Haden’s 
collection of old masters’ drawings—Claudes, 
Rembrandts, and the like—do not happen to 
have reached us; but we are in possession of 
the prices given for many of the prints ina 
collection which it took Messrs. Sotheby about 
three days to sell, and this collection of prints 
was, as has been said before, extremely note- 
worthy. 

Mr. Seymour Haden was the owner of about 
twenty Diirers. A clear and beautiful impres- 
sion of the “‘ Adam and Eve,” on paper with 
the ox-head water-mark, and signed “P. 
Mariette, 1668 ”’—thus attesting its ownership 
by an early collector who was actually con- 
temporary with Charles the First’s Lord 
Arundel—fell to the bid cf £100. ‘‘The 
Knight and Death” fetched £70. The ‘‘ Arms 
with the Skull”—from the St. Aubin and 
Galichon collections—realised £51. We have 
not the prices of the few Vandycks. Among 
the Claude etchings, £41 was given for an im- 
pression of “Le Bouvier”—clear, but not 
particularly rich. The ‘Dance under the 
Trees” fetched £10; a very interesting first 
state of the ‘‘ Shepherd and Shepherdess con- 
versing”’—from the collection of Mr. Julian 
Marshall—£7; the ‘ Forum,” £6 6s.; the 
** Village Dance,” £4 8s. 

After these came the great array of the 
etchings of Wenceslaus Hollar, some of which 
were sold cheaply, and others at very full 


rices, according to the opinion of the expert. 

e fine view of ‘‘ Antwerp Cathedral” was 
knocked down for £8 (Harvey); the ‘‘ Six 
Views about Islington,” £2 10s.; the ‘Six 
Views of Albury,” £4 6s.; the ‘“‘ London from 
the Top of Arundel House,” £9 12s. (Gute- 
kunst); the “ Royal Exchange,” first state, 
£16 ( ey) ; and the finest impression certain 
experts had ever seen of the ‘Inner View of 
St. George’s Chapel” for £9 9s. (Thompson) ; 
the ‘‘Theatrum Mulierum,” a complete set, 
somehow sold for the unexpectedly low price of 
£11; the ‘‘ Winter Habit of an English Gentle- 
woman” for £8 12s.; and the ‘Set of Sea 
Shells,”’ an almost complete set—four numbers 
only wanting—for £67 (Deprez). After these, the 
next most interesting things that followed were 
certain etchings of Ostade, among which was 
a singularly perfect and delicate impression of 
‘The Peasant Paying his Reckoning.” 

The Rembrandt etchings were reserved for 
the third day of the sale, and really constituted 
its principal feature. Among the earlier lots 
was a noble impression of the “ Great Jewish 
Bride,” from the Hippesley collection. The 
impression of ‘‘ Rembrandt leaning on a Stone 
Sill”—from the collection of the late Mr. 
Charles Sackville Bale, a veteran collector of 
the most exquisite taste—fetched £91. The 
print known as ‘‘ Rembrandt’s Mill” sold for 
£69 (Deprez); the ‘‘ View of Amsterdam ”’ for 
£10 10s.; the ‘‘ Landscape with a Cot.age and 
Dutch Haybarn” for £38; the ‘‘The Woman 
in a Large Hood ’’—in other words, ‘‘ The Dying 
Saskia "—£6 6s.; ‘‘ A Cottage with White 
Pales,’’ £25 10s.; the ‘“‘Three Trees,” £148; 
‘* Six’s Bridge,” £12 10s. (Bouillon); the ‘‘ View 
of Omval,” £24 (Meder); ‘“‘A Village with a 
Canal and a Vessel under Sail,’ £19. The 
sum of £168 was obtained for the ‘‘ Cornelius 
Sylvius”’; a very perfect impression of the “‘ Jan 
Six”’—the youthful burgomaster reading a 
manuscript at a window—sold for £390. Mr. 
Haden had himself bought it for £270—if our 
notes are accurate—at the sale of the excessively 
choice collection of the late Sir Abraham 
Hume. An “ Ephraim Bonus” went for £60 ; 
a ‘‘Hundred Guilder Piece”? for £170; the 
‘* Landscape with a Ruined Tower,”’ first state, 
£182, and another impression of this noble 
design, which was in the third state, for £51. 
This impression came from the Kalle collection, 
at the sale of which it appears to have realised 
exactly the same figure. Mr. Deprez, for the 
sum of £39, became the fortunate possessor of 
an irreproachable impression of one of the most 
masterly of landscapes ever wrought since the 
beginning of art—‘‘ The Goldweigher’s Field.” 
It is asserted that he was fully prepared to give 
a very much larger sum for it. Why did the 

thetic and expressive little picture—the print 

nown as ‘‘ Tobit Blind”—fetch only £4 15s, ? 
The “St. Jerome Reading ”’ reached £58. This 
was a first state, from the collection of the late 
Firmin-Didot. Another impression—a second 
state, from the collection of Lord Aylesford— 
fetched £37. Mr. Seymour Haden had no less 
than five or six impressions of the ‘‘ Clément 
de Jonghe” portrait. A latestate of it fetched 
£20. The ‘‘Lutma,” before the window and 
bottle, fetched £170; a splendidly luminous 
and fleshy impression of ‘‘ The Woman Holding 
an Arrow”’—by far the most attractive of the 
nude subjects of the master—realised £42 
(Salting) ; the ‘‘ Adoration of the Shepherds ”— 
a night-piece, sixth state—reached £20 (Gute- 
kunst). It came from the Bale collection. The 
‘* Presentation”? was knocked down to Mr. 
Duprez for £81; and the highest price of the 
sale was realised by a first state of ‘‘Our Lord 
before Pilate,” which was acquired by Herr 
Meder—the well-known dealer in Berlin— 
for the sum of £1,000. 

The Seymour Haden collection realised alto- 
gether something less than £8,000. F. W. 








OBITUARY. 


By the death of Mr. Thomas Farrer, which 
occurred last week, to the deep regret of his 
friends, we lose, prematurely, a poetic and in- 
teresting artist, whose feeling for romantic land- 
scape on the coast or in some 


‘* Wooded, watered country, England’s best ’’— 


to quote the words of Mr. Browning—was 
shown first in painting, and secondly in the 
revived art of etching. Mr. Farrer’s etchings, 
of which he produced as great a number as was 
consistent with the elaboration he bestowed upon 
each separate copper which he handled, were 
popular in England, and yet more popular in 
America, where he had probably as many friends 
as in this country, and to which he occasionally 
resorted. A close student of poetic landscape, 
and, as certain of his Venetian etchings attest, 
a student likewise of architecture, Mr. Farrer 
was very specially distinguished by his effort 
to convey upon the etched plate more intricate 
and varied representations of sunset and moon- 
lit-skies than have generally been attempted 
by etchers with any measure of success. Most 
of his etchings were completed pictures, rather 
than summary sketches. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. FrAnK DIcKsEE has been elected a full 
member of the Royal Academy, in the room of 
the late Edwin Long. It is just ten years 
since he first became an Associate. 


THE first exhibition of the Society of Por- 
trait Painters will open next week in the 
galleries of the Royal Institute, Piccadilly. 
We may also mention that Messrs. Hollender 
& Cremetti have now on view, in the Hanover 
Gallery, New Bond-street, Millet’s pastel of 
“The Angelus.” 


A PENSION of £100 per annum on the Civil 
List has been granted to Mrs. Redfern, widow 
of the late James Redfern, the sculptor, who 
died in 1876 at the early age of thirty-eight. 


On Tuesday next, June 30, Messrs. Puttick 
& Simpson will sell a very large collection of 
old copper-plate and wood-blocks, which had 
been formed by the late H. G. Bohn with a 
view to republication. They include etchings 
by Cruikshank, Chippendale book-plates with 
blanks for names, sporting and humorous 
subjects, portraits of actors, tc. A few of the 
engraved plates (which come, we fancy, from 
another collection) have been framed as decora- 
tions, the burnished surface being protected 
against oxidation. The Catalogue is illustrated 
with some fine examples of engraving on 
copper. 

DunrineG next week Messrs. Sotheby will sell 
several interesting collections of coins, &c.: on 
Thursday a collection consisting mainly of 
Greek coins of Italy and Sicily ; Italian cinque- 
cento medals and plaques, and German mediae- 
val medals; on Friday the collection of the 
late C. Roach Smith; on Saturday some good 
English coins; and on the following Mondaya 
quite exceptional series of tradesmen’s tokens of 
the seventeenth century —issued in London, 
Middlesex and Southwark — comprising 576 
specimens in one lot. 


THE Guild and School of Handicraft were to 
celebrate this afternoon (Saturday) their third 
anniversary, and also the opening of their new 
workshops and hall, by a reception and garden 
party at Essex House, Mile End-road. The 
Marquis of Ripon has promised to deliver an 
address. 


On Monday last, June 22, the gold medal 
annually given by the Queen, on the recom- 
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mendation of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 

**on such an architect or man of science, of any 
country, as might have designed or executed a 
building of high merit, or P uced a work tending 
to promote or facilitate the knowledge of archi- 
tecture or the various branches of science con- 
nected therewith,’’ 

was presented by the president to Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, A.R.A. 


Mr. WALTER CRANE’S many designs, now 
exhibited at the Fine Art Society’s, show the 
inexhaustible fertility of this agreeable and 
ingenious artist—his pleasant sense of composi- 
tion, his frequent taste as a colourist—and show 
likewise his most notable deficiency as a 
draughtsman of the figure. Mr. Crane is an 
ornamentist of tolerably wide sympathies. He 
takes his material from many sources, and 
has what may appear at times to be a fatal 
facility in adaptation. Often engaging, he is 
rarely perfect, though his imperfections do not 
—let it frankly be admitted-—often extend so 
far as in the drawing of a young woman’s back 
in a drawing that has been elsewhere commented 
upon. Here, indeed, Mr. Crane is at his weak- 
est. Why was there no one by him to address 
him, at the right moment, in a phrase which, 
with a single word altered, is Moli¢re’s own ?— 

** Couvrez-moi ce ‘ dos,’ que je ne scaurais voir.’’ 


Ar the annual meeting of the Soviety for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, held on June 
10, Mr. W. B. Richmond delivered a lecture on 
‘‘The Impossibility of Restoration.” He said 
that restoration was a fallacy ; they could not 
bring history back to life again. No man could 
repeat the thought of another man; it had died 
with its life. Each special thought, through 
which had been produced a work of art, had 
died in the production of it; the result lived. 
It had been an isolated thought for the time 
being, belonging to the individual who con- 
ceived it, and it was gone for ever except in his 
transmission of it. In all great works of art the 
merits were of so delicate a nature as to be, he 
believed, scarcely perceptible to anyone but the 
authors of them. They alone knew at what 
they aimed ; they alone were aware of the fine 
line which divided their achievements from the 
commonplace. Subtle proportions, delicate 
curves and turns, a peculiar handling of the 
brush or use of the chisel special to their work, 
were as much a part of the conception as the 
conception was a part of the artist. To arrest 
the progress of decay was all the preserver 
would presume to do; but the destroyer would 
attempt to restore. We knew too much and we 
knew too little to cast our minds in the moulds 
of past generations, even if by any natural 
— it were possible to do so. What had 

mn already taken away from British archi- 
tecture could never be restored; for it had 
been, as it were, a series of murders of artistic 
creations, a general slaughter of historical 
associations never to be replaced or mourned 
over sufficiently. War and men’s passions had 
done their worst to rid the world of treasures, 
but so-called restoration had, indeed, done 
nearly, if not quite, as much: it had left 
England well nigh bare of her finest monu- 
ments. 


Caprain Lion BERGER, military attaché of 
the embassy at Constantinople, has sent to the 
Académie des Inscriptions the rubbing of a 
bas-relief which he took, at the height of 250 
metres from the ground, in the gorge of 
Cheikane, in the mountainous region, hitherto 


properly called Assyrian. The figure is that of 
a man with hair and beard shaven, his waist 

with a fringed cloth, and on his head a 
turban, the mitra which, according to Hero- 
dotus, distinguished the Kissaei. At the side is 
an inscription in cuneiform characters, arranged 
in vertical lines and divided by compartments, 
as upon the statues of Tello. 








THE STAGE. 
THE THEATRES. 


Tue good, thorough-going, unmistakable 
Ibsenite—the disbeliever in beauty, the 
scoffer at the ideal, the wholly faithful 
worshipper of whatsoever things are hideous 
and of evil report—must, last week, if his 
sympathies permitted him to gaze beyond 
Norway, have had something like a 
time of it even at the French plays at the 
Royalty Theatre. For—anxious, no doubt, 
to be “dans le mouvement,” although the 
“movement” has indeed been suddenly 
arrested, and Ibsen himself is heard of no 
more—M. Meyer, the enterprising manager, 
gave us a play by M. Jules Lemaitre. Asa 
critic, M. Jules Lemaitre is a smart writer— 
not exactly healthy, like M. Sarcey, or well- 
balanced, like M. Auguste Vitu—but in- 
genious, paradoxical, at times even epigram- 
matic. He says things well ; and, though the 
big — has not very much regard for him, 
his literary brethren cannot but succumb to 
the temptation of reading everything that is 
written by a man who says things well. 
"Tis a very pardonable weakness—thus to 
be fascinated. Now even in his newish 
Ane 7 they did last week at the 
yalty—M. Jules Lemaitre writes with 
point as well as boldness. The theme itself 
is a little strong. It is just the sort of 
theme that is the envy of slightly gifted 
literary youths in England, who, having 
failed thus far to impress us by their treat- 
ment of the permissible, the decent, and the 
charming, make no doubt of their ability to 
take us all by storm could they but have 
done once for all with an unatiained art 
and, instead of it, popularise an inexact 
physiology. Yet somehow the theme, treated 
y M. Lemaitre unquestionably not only 
with boldness but with real skill, failed to 
attract the world in very great numbers to 
the little theatre in Dean-street. Mdlle. 
Reichemberg, Mdlile. Du Mesnil, and M. 
Febvre were not enough. Since then, they 
have changed the bill, and one of the 
brothers Coquelin has come to the rescue. 


Tue theatrical season is practically over. 
What are you to do at the end of June, 
against Naval Exhibitions, German Exhi- 
bitions, and the charms of the river? Nearly 
half of our managers have given up the 
game. Then, again, there has been such a 
paucity of plays that have hit the public 
taste. Mr. Pinero’s important play at the 
Garrick—clever as it was—did not please 
like some of his other work. Its place has 
had to be taken by a revival of ‘“‘ A Pair of 





little explored, which separates the ancient | 
Babylonia from Media and Persia. The design | 
resembles a bas-relief from the same tract | 
recorded by Sir Henry Rawlinson. Despite the 
coarse execution, it is evidently the work of 
a people under the influence of the ancient 


| Terry is out of his own house. 


Spectacles.” At the Adelphi they have 
closed for the time being. At Terry’s, Mr. 
The Strand 
has been empty. One hears nothing of the 
Avenue. The Olympic has been closed for 
some weeks already. Mr. Toole is leaving 





Chaldean civilisation, anterior to the style 


terested in Ibsen himself that even the 
cleverest of all possible satires upon him 
cannot reasonably hope to draw the town. 
A few exceptions, of success, prove the rule 
of failure. At the Haymarket they have 
been proud of full houses, and at the 
Lyceum an admirable spirit of enterprise 
assists the prestige of what has by this time 
become classic ground. The theatrical col- 
lapse, generally, is the result of coincidences: 
the result of a chapter of accidents. When 
October comes round, and people think once 
more of play-going, the influenza will 
probably have ceased to trouble and the 
German Exhibition be at rest. Then, too, 
may the playwrights prove to have been 
inspired to happier efforts than any which 
have been theirs during the dull months we 
have left behind. But for what remains of 
the summer there isno chance. A theatrical 
season of curious barrenness—a time of un- 
happy effort on the part of the profession, 
and of timid and half-hearted response on 
the part of the public—is now over. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Mr. WILSON BARRETT has been appearing with 
his customary success as Hamlet—and like- 
wise in other characters—at Norwich, Yar- 
mouth, and Colchester, during the last week or 
two. Miss Lillie Belmore has been promoted 
to the age juvenile heroines, and has 
accordingly played Ophelia to the Hamlet of 
Mr. Barrett. 


Mr. BEERBOHM TREE has decided, it is said, 
to play Hamlet in the country during the 
autumn. Mrs. Beerbohm Tree will play 
Ophelia—one of the Shaksperian réles for the 
performance of which she has obvious advan- 
tages. Mr. Fernandez will presumably be 
included in the cast, and, of course, in an im- 
portant part, while Mr. Frederick Harrison 
will play the King. 

WE received an invitation too late for it to 
be possible for us to be present at the produc- 
tion of Mrs. Musgrave’s new play at the 
Vaudeville on Saturday afternoon. Miss 
Dorothy Dorr—a young American actress who 
knows her art thoroughly, as we have before 
had occasion to notice—and Mr. H. B. Conway 
and Mr. Fred Thorne and others took part in 
the performance. We suppose it to be possible 
that the Vaudeville will re-open with this piece 
in the autumn. At present its doors are closed. 


x 








MUSIC. 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
I. 

Tue tenth Triennial Handel Festival commenced 
last Monday, and for the rest of the week the 
name of the great Saxon composer will be held 
in special honour. In all great movements, 
many people, no doubt, are led by sentiment, or 
by fashion ; but we believe that with the mass of 
the English people the enthusiasm for Handel’s 
music is genuine. And this triennial glorifi- 
cation serves useful purposes. In the first 
place, the numerous rehearsals, which take 
place in various towns long before the Festival, 
spread a knowledge of, and kindle an interest 
in, great music. And again, this week devoted 
to Handel is a protest against contemners of the 
past as antiquated. Handel’s works, like those 
of Bach, certainly bear the impress of the age 
in which they were written ; and this is not only 
natural, but a proof of their genuineness. 





London. for so few people are really in- 


Certain harmonic progressions, cadences, ‘‘divi- 
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sions,” have passed out of fashion ; but it is 
only in works of mediocre composers that 
such appear dull. In Handel and in Bach, 
one not only tolerates all that savours of 
the past, but rejoices to see how genius 
triumphed over form. A similar spirit has 
prompted some moderns to contemn Haydn 
and even Beethoven; but it is a spirit of 
narrow-mindedness, the result of ignorance. 
Persons of this stamp will in the future sneer at 
Schumann or Wagner, for they too, in their 
turn, will become old. Itis, of course, possible to 

o to the other extreme, and to admire the old 

atthe expense of the new, but this usually hap- 
ens only to those who have grown up without 
coming acquainted with modern music ; and 
nowadays that is an extremely rare occurrence. 
Handel worship, as well as Bach worship, is a 
good thing; it is a solid foundation which 
helps one the better to appreciate and the more 
to enjoy later manifestations of genius. 

“The Messiah” was performed last Mon- 
day, and the choral singing was magnificent. 
The tenors, once or twice, showed a_ ten- 
dency to drag, and the quality of tone 
of the sopranos in the high notes was not, 
perhaps, of the best; but for vigour of 
attack, precision, fulness, and also delicacy 
of tone this chorus will compare favourably 
with any of the past Festivals so far as we 
can remember. Mme. Albani sang the 
soprano music with great effect. Miss Marian 
McKenzie, in the contralto music, was heard 
to much advantage; she sang in an artistic 
and dignified manner, and with a little more 
fervour would have obtained a still more 
marked success. Mr. E. Lloyd was in admir- 
able voice, and Mr. Santley, who was at his 
best, was received with tremendous enthusiasm. 
Mr. A. Manns conducted with his usual skill 
and energy, and once again proved himself fully 
equal to his gigantic task. Mr. C. Jung was 
leader of the vast army of instrumentalists. 

The programme of the ‘‘Selection” day 
(Wednesday) included a ‘‘ Gloria Patri’ for 
double chorus and double orchestra. It was 
written at Rome in 1707, and is supposed to 
have been intended for the close of one of the 
Vesper Psalms. It is short, but contains some 
solid contrapuntal writing. One of the sub- 
jects recalls a passage in the ‘ Hallelujah” 
chorus of the ‘“‘ Messiah,” and another was 
actually used afterwards by the composer for the 
** Alleluia” of his ‘‘ Deborah.” Another novelty 
was a selection from one of the ‘‘ Chandos” 
Anthems (Psalm xcv.). As these works rank 
“among the most beautiful of the great master’s 
compositions,” it is strange that not one has 
been given hitherto at these Festivals, and even 
now only portions of one. But there are cer- 
tain favourite songs and choruses which the 
public expect, and the programme has to be 
trimmed in accordance with popular taste. 
The true lovers of Handel must regret 
that the middle programme of the Festival 
contains so much that is familiar, while 
there are still so many of his works still 
known, at least to the public, only by name. 
The portions of the Anthem consisted of a 
Sonata for orchestra, a florid tenor solo, and 
two choruses full of power. The fresh, vigorous 
Overture to ‘‘ Giustino ” was another interesting 
novelty, and the performance was admirable. 
Mr. Manns’ band had, however, further oppor- 
tunities of showing its powers in the delight- 
fully winning ‘‘Menuet” from the opera 
“Berenice,” and in the quaint and attractive 
‘“Bourrée” from the celebrated ‘Water 
Music.” The Overture and the Bourrée 
were interesting studies in eighteenth-century 
orchestration. Handel had as lively a 
sense of contrast as any of the modern com- 
osers. The applause at the close of the 
atter was so great that Mr. Manns repeated 
the first part. A charming duet, ‘‘ Caro Bella” 
from ‘Giulio Cesare,” was well rendered by 





Mme. Nordica and Mr. Santley ; the music 
is as fresh as if only just written, and the 
opening phrase brought to mind a familiar 
chorus in Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” Mme. 
Albani sang in brilliant fashion a pleasing Aria 
‘* Mio caro bene,” from ‘‘ Rodelinda,” but took 
many liberties with the music. Another novelty 
was the majestic chorus ‘‘ By slow degrees,” 
from ‘‘ Belshazzar.”” Mme. Albani sang besides 
** Angels, ever bright and fair,” but it was a 
pity to make the Aria last so long: the 
rendering of a fine song, to be truly artistic, 
should be simple. But while she was pausing 
we had time to reflect on the unsatisfactory 
mode of accompanying most of Handel’s songs. 
In the Aria from ‘ Rodelinda,”, mentioned 
above, the additional accompaniments of Robert 
Franz were used, and thus a proper substitute 
for the harpsichord was provided. It is, how- 
ever, the usual practice to give only a skeleton 
accompaniment, and this is called doing 
reverence to the composer’s intention. We 
stick to the letter, and lose the spirit. The pro- 
gramme included many familiar pieces—‘‘ Sound 
An alarm” admirably sung by Mr. Lloyd; 
‘‘Let the Bright Seraphim,” well rendered 
by Mme. Nordica, although her voice was not 
in the best order; ‘‘O voi dell Erebo,” sung 
with great success by Mr. Santley ; and ‘‘ Waft 
her, Angels,” by Mr. Barton McGuckin, for 
which he received much applause. The per- 
formance ended with four Airs and the 
‘¢ Wretched Lovers,” from ‘‘ Acis and Galatea,” 
and ‘‘See the Conquering Hero comes,” from 
“Joshua.” The choral singing throughout was 
extremely grand, and Mr. Manns conducted 
with great skill and energy. Mr. W. T. Best 
performed with his customary skill the fine 
organ Concerto in F (No. 4), with orchestral 
accompaniment. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








“LE REVE.” 

“ LE Rive ”—a lyrical drama in seven tableaus, 
adapted from Zola’s novel by M. Gallet, music 
by M. Alfred Bruneau—which was recently 
produced at the Opera Comique, is quite 
different in every respect from the conventional 
opera. The poem offers a strange combination 
of mysticism and naturalism; the dialogue,” 
characters, dresses, and scenery are essentially 
modern, yet the action is interrupted, at times, 
by the voices of an invisible chorus of angels. 

M. Bruneau is a pupil of Massenet, and an 
ex-prix de Rome. The influence of Wagner is 
very marked: the music is made to follow the 
text of the poem word for word, under the 
form of a ‘continuous melody” accompani- 
ment; there are no duos, trios, aires de 
bravoure, grand finales, or any of the con- 
ventional fioritures of operatic music. It is 
more like a lyrical conversation; and if now 
and again the words of the poem grow more 
passionate, or the situation more dramatic, the 
orchestra proceeds to develop the intensity of 
the andante or crescendo movement. At first, 
the effect produced is monotonous; but gradually 
the intelligent listener follows the rhythm of 
the accompaniment, and realises the composer’s 
intention. The score is rather intricate and 
difficult for the orchestra; the harps play an 
important part, while, at times, certain ap- 
parently impetuous discordancies of the wind 
instruments are quite startling. But we must 
accept the new opera on its own merits, for 
M. Bruneau has made the following frank 
statement: ‘‘I have done my utmost to pro- 
duce a clearly written work quite modern in 
style; this I have done to the best of my 
ability—simply, religiously, with all my heart 
and enthusiasm.” 

After a short overture the curtain rises on 
the simple home of the Huberts, embroiderers 
of sacred vestments. Angélique, their adopted 
daughter, has dropped her embroidery and is 
lost in a dream; seraphic voices are heard, 





those of the saints and martyrs of whom sh 

daily reads in her old folio, ‘“‘The Golden 
Legend.” She is awakened from her trance 
by Hubertine, who gently reproves her for 
neglecting her work; she immediately takes up 
her needle and Hubert comes to her assistance. 
While they are working together, Monseigneur 
Jean d’Hautecceur, bishop of the diocese, 
calls to see what progress has been made with 
a piece of embroidery he has ordered. The 
four personages engage in a sort of lyrical 
conversation, in which Angélique explains that 
at times St. Agnes and St. Gcorge and her 
other guardian saints seem to float around her, 
sweetly singing. After blessing her, the bishop 
leaves. ‘‘How sad _ he looks,” exclaims 
Angélique ; and Hubertine explains that his 
sorrow is due to his having lost a dearly loved 
wife, after whose death he entered the Church; 
and that his son ‘‘ who is as beautiful as an 
angel and as rich as a king,” is to be a priest 
also. Then Angélique relates how constantly 
she dreams that she is to marry a prince; that 
their leve will be pure with no sad awakening; 
for her dream, though ending in death, will 
be renewed to all eternity in heaven. Huber- 
tine reprimands her for her foolish thoughts ; 
but Angélique again falls into a dreamy state, 
during which she sees the vision of her coming 
lover. Next day, as Angélique is prosaically 
washing the family linen in the meadow at the 
back of their house, Félicien, the bishop’s son 
disguised as a young artist, who has been 
watching her for days past, comes forward and 
greets her. "Tis love at first sight. Their 
meeting, their avowal of mutual love and 
eternal fidelity, and their talking, offer tho 
strangest mixture of prose and poetry ever seen 
on the stage of the Opera Comique ; while the 
composer’s rendering of the scene is quite in 
keeping with the various episodes of the poem. 

In the following act the Huberts witness from 
their window the procession of Corpus Christi; 
and each in turn describes the various phases of 
the pageant, so as to produce the illusion that 
they are speaking, not only to each other, but 
also to the audience. At last, Angélique per- 
ceives her lover walking beside the bishop, and 
at once recognises that he is no other than the 
bishop’s son. Her drcam is realised! The 
fourth tableau, ‘‘ L’Evéché,” consists of a series 
of dramatic scenes between the bishop, tke 
Huberts, Félicien, and Angélique, who, each 
in turn, come to plead their cause. But 
Monseigneur is inflexible; he has decided that 
his son shall enter holy orders, and never will 
he consent to his union with Angélique. ‘All 
this part is treated with great dramatic effect 
by the composer, who has been obliged in some 
scenes to return to a certain extent to the 
formulas of conventional opera. For instance, 
the bishop’s soliloquy, his interview with his 
son Félicien, the pathetic scene with the 
Huberts and Angélique, contain some pieces 
which might almost pass muster as recitatives, 
duos, and ariosos. 

The third act is along duo between Angélique 
and Félicien, who wants her to elope with him ; 
but at the lust moment, when she is ready to 
fly, she hears the seraphic voices bid her remain. 
She resists the temptation, and Félicien leaves 
her. In the last scene Angélique lies dying ; 
Félicien succeeds in persuading his father to 
visit her. The scene isa partial representation 
of the last rites of the Roman Church, and the 
music an arrangement of the Latin prayers 
chanted on such occasions. After anointing 
the face, eyes, and mouth of Angélique, the 
bishop takes a lighted taper from an acolyte 
and attempts to put it in the dying girl’s hand, 
murmuring the last prayer, ‘‘ Accipe lampadem 
ardentem. ...” But Angélique neither sees nor 
hears. The bishop then tries the effect of a 
miraculous gift enjoyed by his ancestors; he 
kisses Angélique, and addresses an ardent 
prayer to Heaven for her recovery, exclaiming : 
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Si Dieu veut, je veux! Thereupon Angélique 
gradually awakens from the sleep of death, 
takes the lighted taper, slowly rises from her 
couch, and while her parents, Monseigneur, and 
the two acolytes sing the ‘‘ Laudate, pueri, 
Dominum,” she gently drops into her lover’s 
arms : 

** Cher seigneur, je suis votre femme ; 

Enfin mon réve est accompli! .. . 
Le ciel s’ouvre ! Ah, noces radieuses ! 
Je meurs d’amour sous ton premier baiser !”’ 
and dies. 

The cast of ‘‘ Le Réve”’ is excellent. Mlle. 
Simonet achieved quite a triumph in the diffi- 
cult part of Angélique; M. Engel, though an 
accomplished artist, has not sufficient voice to 
do full justice to the part of Félicien ; M. Bouvet, 
as Monseigneur d’Hautecceur, sang with great 
dramatic effect. Mme. Deschamps-Jehin, who 
graciously accepted the secondary part of Huber- 
tine, and M. Lorrain, as Hubert, contributed 
to the perfection of the ensemble. Above all, 
unreserved praise is due to M. Danbé and his 


admirable orchestra for their perfect execution | 


of a score so different to the music they are 


ghem and Piatti. Mrs. Henschel sang some 
graceful songs, and Mr. Henschel was much 
applauded for his vigorous rendering of Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘The two Grenadiers.” Signor 
Sgambati played some effective solos: he is a 
brilliant pianist. 

A pianoforte Trio by M. Breton was per- 
formed at Senior Albeniz’s concert in the 
evening of the same day. The writing shows 
ability, but lacks individuality; the Scherzo 
is the best movement. 

On Saturday afternoon there was a concert at 
| the Albert Hall, at which Mme. Adelina Patti 
| appeared with brilliant success. She sang a 
light, showy Waltz by Signor Arditi, and a new, 
| graceful song by Gounod, entitled ‘‘ Only.” 
| Messrs. Lloyd and Santley were enthusiastically 
received. Chevalier Bach gave a neat, though 
tame, performance of the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Concerto in C minor, into which he 
introduced a cadenza by Beethoven with sundry 
interpolations. Part songs were sung by mem- 
bers of the Leeds Choir. 

On the same afternoon Sehor Sarasate gave 
Owing to 





| the last of his series of concerts. 


accustomed to play. M. Carvalho, the manager | the severe indisposition of Mme. Berthe Marx, 
of the Opera Comique, also deserves his share | Herr Schinberger was the substitute, and, as 
of commendation for having produced with so | may be supposed, a satisfactory one. The pro- 


much artistic taste the work of a new comer. 
The first two performances of ‘‘Le Réve” 
have met with great success. It remains to be 
seen whether the general public will ratify the 
favourable verdict of the select and essentially 
artistic audience of the Premiére. To the im- 
partial critic, M. Bruneau’s lyrical drama is a 
most interesting novelty. The simplicity of 
the poem, the limited number of characters, 
and the absence of choruses, pageants, ballet, 


gorgeous scenery, and all the usual sensuous | 
attractions of the opera have rendered the task | 


of the musician all the more difficult ; therefore 
we hope that the young and talented composer 
will meet with the success he merits. 

Crcin NICHOLSON. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 
WE can only attempt a brief record of some of 
the more important concerts of the week. 

On June 18, Signor Sgambati gave a cham- 
ber concert at Princes’ Hall, with a programme 
consisting, with one exception, entirely of his 
own compositions. His second Quintet in B 
flat for pianoforte and strings, is an exceedingly 
clever work, and one notes in it a curious 
mixture of Italian lightness and German solidity. 
It was admirably interpreted by the composer 
and Messrs. Sauret, Ragghianti, Van Waefel- 


| gramme included familiar works. The eminent 
violinist was received by a crowded audience 
with immense enthusiasm. None but a remark- 
| able player could venture to announce, as he 
| did, six concerts; and the immense success 
' whic he has obtained will be repeated whenever 
| he chooses to give further exhibition of his 
| powers. 
| _ The bright Overture ‘‘ Der Barbier von Bag- 
| dad” was repeated at the fifth Richter concert 
on Monday evening. An interesting feature of 
the programme was the Introduction and First 
Scene from ‘‘Das Rheingold.”” Mr. Henschel 
as Alberich sang with great declamatory 
power. He was also heard in other familiar 
| excerpts, and took part with Mrs. Henschel in 
| the duet from Act II. of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” 
| The performances of these excellent artists gave 
great pleasure. M. Paderewski played his 
pianoforte Concerto in a most brilliant manner, 
and was recalled no less than five times. 

This pianist gave his last recital on Tuesday 
afternoon, and played with his usual skill, and 
with more than his usual feeling and charm. His 
reading of Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat (Op. 
110), was somewhat effeminate at times, but it 
was poetical : the technique was of the neatest. 
Of his Chopin pieces we enjoyed most the Im- 
promptu in F sharp and the G minor Ballade. 
There was an unusually large audience. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN begs to announce that 
Mr. Hall Caine’s New Book, “THE LITTLE 
MANX NATION,” ts now ready at all Book- 


sellers and Bookstalls. 
papers covers 2s. 6d. 


Price 3s. 6d. in cloth, or 


Lonvon: 21, Beprorp Street, W.C. 





FOOTSTEPS of FATE, 
lated from the Dutch 
the Seventh Volume 


by Louis Couperus, Trans- 
by Clara Bell,—Forming 
of “ Heinemann’s Inter- 


national Library,’ —-is now ready at all Booksellers 
and Bookstalls. Price 3s, 6d. cloth, 2s. 6d. paper, 


Lonvon : WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Beprorp Srreer, W.C. 





Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tus Day 1s Pusisnep. 


FOR GOD AND HUMANITY: 


A Romance of Mount Carmel. 


By HASKETT SMITH, M.A., 
Author of “The Divine Epiphany.” 
3 vols., post Svo, 25s. 6d. 

*,* “While Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Memoir of Laurence 
Oliphant ’ continues to run through numerous editions, 
a further illustration of the Life and Teaching of the 
Haifa Mystic is about to be published by Messrs. 
Blackwood & Sons. The author of the work which 
has been thrown into the form of a novel, is Mr, 
Haskett Smith, a clergyman, who embraced Laurence 
Oliphant’s views and became a member of the Haifa 
Community, which is we believe now under hi 
direction. The scenes are laid chiefly in Palestine, at 
Haifa, or in the mountain home of the community at 
the Druse village of Dalish, and Oliphant’s special 
views and methods of influence are all elucidated in 
the course of the plot.”—Athenacum, June 20th, 1891. 


FIFTH EDITION. Now ready. 
MRS. OLIPHANT’S 


MEMOIR OF THE 


LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


AND OF ALICE OLIPHANT, HIS WIFE. 


2 vols., post Svo, with Portraits, 21s. 


“ This is the book of the season.”’— Daily Chronicle. 

“ Never in the exercise of her imagination has Mrs. Oliphant 
drawn anything more remote from ordinary life.’’—Standord. 

** A delightful and sympathetic memoir...... There has seldom 
been a more striking subject for picturesque biography than 
Laurence Oliphant.’’— Times. 

**It forms a combination of the pathetic, the humorous, and 
the wonderful not often to be met with.”-—St. James's Gazette. 

“The most interesting book we have read this year.” 

Punch. 


“Tt is a fascinating book on a fascinating subject.’’— Globe. 





Tus Day 1s Pusiisuep. 


GALLOWAY in ANCIENT and 


MODERN TIMES. ByP. H. M‘KERLIE, F.S.A, 
Scot., F.R.G.S., &c., Author of “ Lands and their Owners 
in Galloway.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Tuis Day 1s Pusiisuep. 


IT HAPPENED YESTERDAY: a 


Novel. By FREDERICK MARSHALL, Author of 
** Claire Brandon,” * French Home Life.” In One Volume, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tis Day is Pusiisuep. 


The Sixth Divisional Volume, completing the 
Work. 


STEPHENS BOOK of the FARM. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, and in great part Rewritten, by 
JAMES MACDONALD, of the “Farming World,” 
&e. Illustrated with numerous Portraits of Animals, 
Plans of Farm Buildings, and Engravings of Implements, 
&e. Price 10s. 6d. 

[Divisions I. to V. Price 10s. 6d. each.] 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 909..——JULY 1891.——2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS :—Lavresce Ouirnanr.—Tue Eve or St. 
Joun 1x A Desertrep .CuALer. Recent Frexcu Novets. 





——Caronicies or Wesrerty: A Provixcran SkeTcH.-— 
A Day’s Rarp ixvo Norruvper.ann, by Professor Veitch. 
——Srvpies 1y Tactican Procress Dunine THE LAst TWENTY- 
rive Years.—A Roapsipe Natvrarist, by a Son of the 


Marshes.—TrLeraruy, by Bishop Courtenay, D.D.—— 
Pret, by Herbert Cowell. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
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THEATRES. 

COMEDY THEATRE. 
, Mr. Cuas. H. HawTrey. 
i t 9. q 
Pen Kenhle, CG. Brookfield, E. M. Robson, and W. 
Draycott ; Mesdames Ethel Matthews, Ewell, Ada Murray, 
Lottie Venne. 
Preceded, at 8.10, by FOR CHARITY’S SAKE. 


GQourRT THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, THE LATE LAMENTED. 

Messrs. A. Cecil, H. Standing, A. Aynesworth, F. Cape, 
G. Farquhar, C. Rock, and J. Clulow; Mesdames R. Filippi, 
E. Phelps, Harrington, and John Wood. 
ed, at 8.15, by A MUTUAL MISTAKE. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and M: r, Mr. CHARLES WynpDHAM. 
Every Evening, at 9, DA GARRICK. h 
Messrs. Charles Wyndham, W. Farren, G. Giddens, W. 
Blakeley, 8. Valentine, 8. Hewson, F. Atherley, and F. Emery; 
Mesdames M. A. Victor, E. Miller, and Mary Moore. 
Preceded, at 8.20, by HEADS OR TAILS. 








DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Ma‘ , Aveustus Harris. 

Every Evening, at 7.45, DRINK. 

Mr. Charles Warner, Messrs. C. Glenney, E. Gurney, J. 
jross, W. Morgan, A. Phillips, H. Terriss, R. Power; Mes- 
dames Jessie Millward, Ada Neilson, Mrs. Billington, Alice 
Kingsley, and Kate James. 











GAIETY THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Georce Epwarpzs. 
This Evening, at 8.25, CARMEN UP TO DATA. 
Preceded, at 7.40, by HIS LAST CHANCE. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hare. 
very Evening, at 8.50, A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 
Messrs. John Hare, Groves, R. Cathcart, Brough, Harding, 
and Dodsworth ; Mesdames Webster and Kate Rorke. 
Preceded, at 8, by DREAM FACES. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beersonm-TreEE. 
At 8.10, THE DANCING GIRL. (LAST NIGHT.) 


LYcELUM THEATRE. 


Mr. Henry Irviva, Sole Lessee. 
Det Boat at 8.15, 
A REGULAR FIX and THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 


LYy&ic THEATR E. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace SepGer. 
This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGALE. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 


O PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


This Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OF ARC. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by CRIME AND CHRISTENING. 


RINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 
3 Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sepcer. 
This Evening, at 9, a Musical Play without words, entitled 
L’ENFANT PRODIGUE. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by THE GYPSIES. 


S ft. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
7 Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. George ALEXANDER. 
This Evening, at 8.30, THE IDLER. 


GQ HAFTESBURY THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 8.40. HANDFAST. 

Messrs. L. Waller, W. Herbert, W. L. Abingdon, J. Beau- 
champ, H. R. Smith, De Lange, J. Gibson, A. Newark, and C. 
_— Mesdames W. Emery, C. Leclercq, Bessie and Annie 


dughes. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by HUBBY. 


GTRAND THEATRE. 

Notice.—SATURDAY, 27th inst., Mr. Chas. 8. Faweett’s 
three-act domestic farce, KATTI (suggested by Meilhac’s 

Gotte ’’), will be revived. The cast will include Miss ALICE 
ATHERTON, in her original creation of KATTI, the German 
Help, | cnugertes } ae ag ay Esmond, 
clough, Sidney, and pr og a 


TERRY'S THEATRE. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE LANCASHIRE SAILOR. At 9 
A COMMISSION. And at 10, A PANTOMIME RE. 
Mesdames L. Linden, L. Hanbury, D. 
ond, H. Dacre, Tyrrell, Ford, and E. Chester; 


Messrs. B. Thomas, Forbes- wson, Elliot, C. Coutts, Dane- 
more, Branscombe, and W. Grossmith. 


TOOL E'S THEATRE. 


E Manageress, Miss Fionence M’Kenzir. 
(NEY E. Evening, at 8, THE SERIOUS FAMILY, ICI ON 
f) ARLE (PAS) FRANCAIS (a Farce without words,, 
w IBSEN’S GHOST. Messrs. J. L. Toole, John Billington, 
M estland, Shelton, Lowne, and Arlton; Mesdames Eliza 
ohnstone, Vanbrugh, Liston, and Brough. 



































W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smirn & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls ; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 


2.—Subscribers can only age their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 


3.--The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to havee NOWELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 


4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of 
the Railway Bookstalls. 


6.—Messrs. W. H. Smrru & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
cases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works 
as they wish to exchange. 
A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 











OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
The BIRKBECK ALDARA. with full particulars post-free, 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ARCOC ESS, calculated on minimum 
ante BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per QOUPS, PRESERVED ; PROVISIONS, 
and 


0 GUINEAS PER MON cH. OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable | on application. naxcis Ravexscrorr, Manager. 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £1 , 
SAVINGS DEP/.RTMENT. 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrort Manager. 
POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 








TW 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MON 
on d —_ asi 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold A To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives pueell comps on 
IES. Also, 











MENTS THROUGHOUT | FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM, PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
The original, best, and most liberal. Suits all. A ——- Mi 
_GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. Le ——— 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 


~ CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
F. MOEDER, | SOLE ADDRESS - 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers.) 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


Goods carefully Rem ved and Warehoused. | MAYFAIR, 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


FRY’S 
for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—“I have never C C A 








Lancet—“ Pure and very soluble.’ 


President Royal College of tasted Cocoa 
Surgeons, Ireland. that a like so 
well. 


} Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 
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CHATTO & WINDUSS NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND. 
With Portrait and Facsimile Letter. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. By Walter Besant, Author of All Sorts 


and Conditions of Men,” &c. With 12 Iustrations by Charles Green. 3 vols., crown Svo. 
pea _* Meds +4 a ~ eae novel is a spirited and eminently interesting study of demonic possession. The story is written with great power, and sometimes with almost tragic 
intensity.””—Daily Telegrap 
** As a picture of the times, ‘St. Katherine’s by the Tower’ is an excellent piece of work. . ... The novel is well worthy of a place beside the author’s other romances of old Londen, and is 
‘tten in his best styl e.”—St. James’s Gaze'te. . 
* *8t. Katherine’s by the Tower’ is as good a story as Mr. Besant has written, and shows his characteristic gifts at their best.......It is admirable work throughout ; and the story soon 
takes a strong hold upon one’s interest, and maintains it to the end.”"—Scotsman. 


BELL BARRY. By R. Ashe King, Author of ‘The Wearing of the Green,” &c. 


2 vols., crown 8vo. 
“ Bright and pupgent narrative, a fine tense of humour, animated dialogue, and living and lovable characters..... Altogether, ‘ Bell Paizy ’ is a novel of unusual and, in some points 
powerful interest.’’—-Freeman’s Journal, ’ ’ 


A CHILD WIDOW. By Mrs. F. H. Williamson.. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“There is not a lay figure in the book. Mrs. Williamson’s style is always eloquent, often pathetic, and invariably in good taste......The book is distinctly a book to be read.”"— Vanity Fair. 

** Promises to become very widely popular. Mrs. Williamson, in a very original and —s interesting story, has drawn firmly but with great delicacy the portrait of a sweet young 

girl — whom high 1 has fallen unsought and almost unawares. Thoughtful readers will be struck with many passages. Some show a fine poetic feeling, others a strong sense of 
peauty in nature.”’— World. 
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NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS, &c. 





MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. By W. Clark Russell. |THE FOUNTAIN of YOUTH: a Novel of Adventure. By Erasmus 
- ati Mr. Clark Russell has ever written ; its interest is never for a moment allowed DAWSON, M.B. Edited by PAUL DEVON. With 2 Illustrations. : (Shortly. 
A FELLOW f TRINITY. 
SUNNY ,STORIES and SOME SHADY ONES. By James Payn. ELLOW of ZRINITY.. BY Alan St. Aubyn. With a Note by 
* An excellent book. '—Glasgow pene m.. say that this book is fascinating would be but poor praise. It is a drama of real life, in which every © 
THE HOLY ROSE. By Walter Besant. With a Frontispiece by person, and his every speech and action, is palpitating with intense and real life.”— Whiteh- “ll Review. 
7... Sao THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By D. Christie Murray & Henry Herman. 


* 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES of PHRA the PHCENICIAN. adeaeies 


7 





ig story, and well told. It is full of good characters.”— World. 


« By EDWIN iar TER ARNOLD. With 12 Illustrations by H. M. Paget. | WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By Hawley Smart. 
a panuminil ‘A R —Academy. f B a. d Bl on B H “ Readers who like a strong plot, united to vivacity of style, need not desire anything better.” 
omance 0 ushrangers an ac. ume Morning Post. 
.., NISBET. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Fourth Baition. d THE WORD and the WILL. By James Payn. 
Bail Up!" is quite the best book of its Bind that has been published during the last year or two.” “A story which is filled with all Mr. Payn’s skill in construction and felicity of touch. A field of 


icademy. | observation which is all sunshine of humour and flowers of fancy.”—Daily News. 


THE LOST HEIRESS. By Ernest Glanville. With Frontispiece 
AMO M 
o wealth off _— Tncident on tron situa ations. The book is enjoyable and stimulating.” — Scoteman. Lire? By A the ohn Berea ars: a4 bd A.B a 


~NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. STRANGER’S SEALED PACKE 


EDNOR WHITLOCK: & Novel. By Hugh MacColl, Author of “Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet.” Crown 7, cloth 


__ extra, 6s, “* The book is a vigorous one, and well worth study.” —Spec aan. ee 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “A “SOCIAL DEPARTURE. y 


AN AMERICAN GIRL in LONDON. By Sara Jeannette Duncan, Author of “A Social eeiiala With 80 Illus- 


trations by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. “It is a brilliant book, , and deserves to be read widely.”’— Speaker. 











HENRY HERMAN’S NEW BOOK. 


A LEADING LADY: a Story of the Stage. By Henry Herman, joint-Author of “The Bishops’ Bible,” “One Traveller 


_ Returns,” &c. Post 8vo, clothextra,2s.6d. _—“* The sot is ae written, has some clever sketches of character, and is well worth reading.” —Stoge. 


A. WILSON’S NEW SUMMER BOOK. 


GLIMPSES of NATURE. By Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.RS.E. With 35 Dlustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. Contents for July:—The Pearl of Hafiz, by l.— 


THE PLEASURES of FARMING, by Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A.—THE FOLK-TALES of SARDINIA, by E. Sidney Hattland, B.AWA COMPETITIVE UTOPIA, by Arthur 
Ransom.— FROM a COUNTRY PARS( INAGE, by A Country Parson.—“ THE INCIDENT,” by James Hutton. —LIFE in the NORTH SEA, by Alexander Gordon.—A PAUPER’S 
RA BELA’ : by Ge “= a —ODD ITEMS in OLD CHUR( ‘HES, by Sarah W ilson.-—PAGES on PLAYS, by Justin Huntly McCarthy, M.P.—¥ ASTER THEODULE 
,ABELAIS, by Sylvanus Urban. 











NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Those marked * may also be had in cloth limp, at 2s. 6d. -. 
*BROOKE FINCHLEY’S DAUGHTER. By} * BLIND LOVE. By Wirkie Cottiss. PAUL JONES'S ALIAS. By Cunist1z Mukti’ and 


Many Aubert. (Shortly. *THE LEGACY of CAIN. By WirxieCouuss. | ERMAN. 

* FOR FAITH and FREEDOM. By Wattrr ees MAN from MANCHESTER. By Dick A Lage LOVE, By Grorces Ouver. 
ESANT. ONOVAN. "ND 

THE TENTS of SHEM. By Graxr Aten. THE LAWTON GIRL. By Hanorp Frepenic. GUILDEROY. By Ovia. 


| AN OCEAN TRAGEDY. By W. Crank Russe 
*BETWEEN LIFE d DEATH. By Fraxsx| A NOBLE WOMAN. By Heynry Grevitte. 
Sansars. 7” y O'S"! SOWING the WIND. By E. Lyxx Lixtox. | * TINKLETOP’S CRIME. By G. R. Sims. 


‘FOR the LOVE of a LASS. By Aust Cianr. | THE DEAD MAN’S SECRET. By J.E.Mvvvocx.| HOODWINKED. ByT.W.Srercmr. 


yen 











SELECTIONS frcm the WORKS of CHARLES READE. With an Introduction by Mrs. Alexander Treland, and a 


Steel-plate Portrait, Crown Svo, buckram, 6s. _“ Decidedly a happy thought.. ... Every phase of Reade’s literary work is, we think, adequé ately represented.”’—Leeds p Reentry 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


Crown Syo, cloth extra, illustrated, &s. €d. each; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


FEG ,WOFFINGTON. Dlustrated by 8. L. Fildes,| THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE, Illustrated by 1 THE WANDERING HEIR. Illustrated by Helen 








. F_—- a Sat EDITION, ret in New Type, in Elzevir | John Gilbert, R.A., and C. Keene. Paterson, 8. L. Fildes, R.A., C. Green, and Henry Wecds, A.R.A. 
ste, feap. Ste hall-leather, 2. td THE CLOISTER and the HFARTH. Ilustzated x Nustiated by The mas Cculdery. 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. Wlustrated by William| “hy Chats Keene aaa poh opel nn sn dherenngge 
0 ) ’ ‘ e : , AR 
| - 4 on po er ieatben, - =" set in New Type, in Eevir] FARD CASH. Illustrated by F. W. Laweon. trated by P. Macnab. 


IT I8 NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. Mw-| GRIFFITH GAUNT. Mutated by 8. TL. Fildes,| GOOD STORIES of MEN and other ANIMAL 





oun COURSE of ° TRUE LOVE NEVER DID, FOUL PLAY. Wustrated Ly George Du Maurier. Joseph Nast is ee ee ee va 

RUN SMOOTH. Illustrated by Helen Paterson. | PUT YOURSELF in his PLACE. Illustrated by| ray and other Stories. [Illustrated by 

ee it el se | A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. Ulustrated vs READIANA. With a Stcel-plaie Portrait of Charles 
TOUS Tite = SS ee. See A SIMPLETON. 7 Tihestrated by Kate Craufurd. =, CHARACTERS. Feap. 8ve, leatherette, 1s. 
LONDON : CHATT O & WINDUS, 214, Piccapiiy, W. . 
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